








FLIGHT. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BLENHEIM 
BOMBER 


Standard equipment of many squadrons in the R.A.F. The 
fastest medium Bomber in the world now in regular service. 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO. LTD, FILTON, BRISTOL 
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The Outlook 


Indifferent 

ROM no point of view can this year’s race for the 

King’s Cup be described as an outstanding event. 

If one were asked to classify it as good, bad or in- 
different, the reply would inevitably have to be the last- 
named. Somehow the event entirely lacked ‘‘zip.’’ The 
number of turns which had to be made around the Hatfield 
pylon gave one cause to expect a fairly thrilling spectacle, 
but it so happened that there was an almost complete 
absence of bunching, and the machines seemed to come 
around with monotonous regularity. The fact that they 
were compelled by regulations to round the pylon at not 
less than 300ft. (a very necessary precaution with that 
particular wind direction, if machines taking off were to 
avoid fouling those rounding the mark) also tended to rob 
the cornering of every vestige of thrill. 

It is rather the fashion to abuse the Royal Aero Club 
for not providing a more attractive race. Nothing in the 
world is easier than to criticise. The Club was handicapped 
by the present state of military activity in which the 
whole aircraft industry finds itself, and even if very large 
prizes had been available and the organisers had made 
elaborate arrangements for a great race, the entries list 
would have looked no different. No manufacturer, in 
present circumstances, is going to disorganise his works 
for the sake of entering a machine in a race, no matter 
how attractive the rewards. 


Next Year 
OT tere is no reason to expect that conditions will 


have changed by next July, and we may, therefore, 
just as well reconcile ourselves to the fact that next 
year’s race will not, cannot, be very different. That 
being so, the most that can be hoped for is a slight im- 
provement in certain directions in which this year’s race 
rather ‘‘ fell down.”’ 
Owing to the fact that machines approaching from Bar- 
ton were ‘‘head-on’’ to the spectators, they could not 


be identified until they rounded the pylon. The bank 
then caused the tailplane to hide the rudder completely, 
and one was forced to identify machines by reading the 


registration letters under the wings. In many cases that 
was almost impossible. Next year it would be well to 
have the racing numbers painted under the wing tips as 
well as on the rudder. 

Another objection was that the pylon was too far from 
the enclosures. Doubtless it was placed there to guard 
the public against risk from accidents, but the result was 
that there was no possibility of getting a close view of the 
machines, except when they were taxying in to refuel. 

If the race is held on similar lines next year it would 
be well to take these points into consideration. Also, 
the course might be shortened, although this would handi- 
cap the fast machines, and the compulsory stops should 
not be so long. Nine o'clock in ‘the morning till six 
o'clock in the evening is too long for any event of this 
sort. 


On the Credit Side 


F there was something to criticise in this year’s King’s 

] Cup Race, there was also a good deal with which we 
may be satisfied. The amazing reliability of the 

twenty engines, which ran without a falter for anything 
from 4} to 7} hours at full throttle, is something to he 
proud of. In fact, the only retirement of the whole race 
was due to nothing worse than a choked petrol supply, 
and the reliability of the Gipsy engine was once more 
demonstrated. 

Of mechanical failures there were none. Not a single 
fairing, not one little spinner came adrift. No “‘lid 
blew off, and no tyre burst ; in fact, there was not a mis 
hap in the whole race. 

Young Henshaw's win was extremely popular. He has 
worked hard at air racing, and well deserved his success 
That a one-piece windscreen, a spinner for a Ratier air- 
screw, and smaller spats over the wheels should have put 
his speed up to 236 m.p.h. is surprising, and one cannot 
blame the handicappers for not having foreseen it. 

One thing for which we may be thankful is that the race 
was won at 236 m.p.h. The effect in the Dominions and 
abroad when an announcement is made that the King’s 
Cup race has been won at 120 m.p.h. or so is always bad 
The fact that it is a handicap is rarely taken into account 
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Antizaircraft Reorganisation 


R. HORE-BELISHA and Sir Kingsley Wood are 
M two Ministers who are prompt to act when they 

see need for action, and that is certainly to their 
credit. Mr. Hore-Belisha is the first War Minister who 
has put anti-aircraft defence in the forefront of the coun- 
try’s defence needs, and has given precedence to the new 
3.7 inch A.A. gun over all other Army weapons which have 
been ordered from the arsenals and armament factories. 

But the best-armed force in the world may be useless 
in action if the organisation of the defence scheme is 
faulty, and hitherto the relations between the Air Force 
and the Army in the matter of air defence have been just 
about as faulty as even compromise-loving British states 
men could have made them. By the announcement made 
in Parliament last week, the War Minister has done some 
thing, perhaps a good deal, towards rectifying that state 
of affairs. 

The reforms announced concern (a) increase in strength, 
and (b) alteration in organisation and in relations with the 
Air Force. ' The increase in strength was a natural develop 
ment, bound, in any case, to come before long; and so, 
while heartily welcoming the increase, we are more inter- 
ested in the changes in organisation. 

Briefly, the anti-aircraft units of the Territorial Army 
are to be formed into five divisions under a corps com 
mander with the rank of Lieutenant General, while at the 
War Office there will be another Lieutenant Genera! desig 
nated Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff (Anti 
Aircraft Defence). Let us examine what this means. 


An Improvement 


T is perhaps as well to remind our readers, though most 

] of them know it, that once operations start, either for 
manoeuvres or for war, all these A.A. units of the 

Territorial Army come under the command of the A.O.C. 
in-C., Fighter Command. On him and his staff rests the 
entire responsibility for the air defence of the country. 
The main striking force at his command consists of the 
squadrons of fighter aeroplanes, but they, by day and 
especially by nights need every scrap of help which the 
T.A. units can give them. Only by the closest co-opera 
tion between the two can we expect to take such toll of the 
raiders that they are likely to flinch from further bomb 
ing raids on Great Britain. 

Although this heavy responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of the C.-in-C. of the Fighter Command, he cannot con 
trol the quality of the T.A. troops who will work under 
his orders. He must do the best he can with what the 
War Office provides. The recent well-justified outcry about 
recruiting for these units and about the guns supplied to 
them, shows a general realisation that in the recent past 
the War Office has taken little pains to ensure the prope 
efficiency in numbers and equipment of the A.A. units 

For the future the Fighter Command will have only one 
Army officer with whom to deal, the Corps Commander of 
the five A.A. divisions. That will very much simplify pro- 
cedure. At the same time, the appointment of another 
Lieutenant General to the Imperial General Staff, with the 
grade of Deputy Chief, with a Major General under him 
as Director of Anti-Aircraft Training and Organisation, 
gives some guarantee—in fact, a considerable guarantee— 
that this branch of the Territorial Army will no longer be 
treated as the Cinderella of the War Office. It will be the 
job in life of these Generals to see that the units are all 
that they ought to be, and their rank and positions will 
enable them to make their demands with weight and 
authority. 


Still a Compromise 
T may be admitted that a War Minister could hardly 
have gone farther than this in the direction of reducing 
the unsatisfactory past state of affairs. None the less, 
this new scheme is only a compromise, a tinkering on a 
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large scale with a problem which really needs radical 
alteration. The ideal, and, in fact, the only logical thing, 
is for all the elements of air defence to be placed lock, 
stock and barrel under the Air Ministry. This, however, 
we recognise to be so big a change that it could not 
have been undertaken in the midst of the present fury 
of rearmament and expansion. ' 

There are dangers in the new Hore-Belisha scheme. To 
place a senior officer of one Service and his troops under 
the orders of an officer of another Service is always like 
playing with fire and hoping for the best. The record 
of the Fleet Air Arm shows how unsatisfactory such 4 
state of affairs can be, even when the men concerned 
use all possible tact and goodwill to make it a success, 
There is, moreover, a danger that in the future the Army 
may have to exercise economy once again, and may dis- 
pense with the post of Deputy-Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff (Anti-Aircraft Defence), and may leave the 
A.A. units with equipment which, though now up to date, 
may then have become obsolete. Mr. Hore-Belisha him 
self will not hold his present post for ever, and some 
future successor may revert to the bad old state of affairs 
Only complete unity of command will obviate such dangers 


And Searchlights ? 


'\ X J HILE Parliament has been working itself up into 
a salutary fever over the 3.7in. gun, we do not 
seem to have heard any word for a long time 
past about searchlights and sound-locators. Yet the posi- 
tion of the A.A. units was, until recently, just as bad 
in respect of these instruments as it was in the matter of 
guns. What they had were of out-of-date pattern. More 
over, the searchlights and the sound-locators are even 
more necessary than the guns if our cities are not to 
submit without active protest to the terror that flieth 
by night. 

We do not depreciate the value of the guns. Lots of 
them are wanted, and of the best. Their moral effect 
on the nerves of raiding pilots is useful; they should force 
the raiders up to the ceiling of their aircraft ; they may 
break up a formation; by day they point out the raiders 
to the fighter pilots, and sometimes they will bring down 
a hostile bomber. Still, their lethal power is not as high 
as that of the fighter, and everything must be done to 
deliver the raiders into the hands of the fighters. It ‘s 
a maxim of air defence that by night there will be no inter- 
ceptions unless the searchlights point out the raiders. In 
order to do this the sappers need the help of the very 
best sound-locators that science can devise. And authori 
ties hold that once the beams have caught the night 
bomber, the latter is just so much cold meat to the 
defending patrol of fighters. 

Is Parliament satisfied, we should like to ask, that the 
provision of the latest patterns of searchlights and sound- 
locators is proceeding with all the speed that is desirable? 


Australian Surcharge 


FTER two years of hesitation, during which period it 
A was always hoped that the Australian Post Office 
might be able to encourage the Commonwealth 
Government to change its ideas in the matter of its aif 
mail subsidy an announcement has finally been made 
that the mail from Australia to Great Britain shall 
be surcharged at the rate of 3d. for every half-ounce. This 
means that the mail from this country to Australia will 
be carried at 13d., while that homeward bound from Aus 
tralia will cost 5d. for every half-ounce. 

This is unfortunate, but must no doubt be suffered until 
such a time as the Commonwealth Government decides 
on some other means of subsidising her own air services 
{f this surcharge were abolished, in fact, it would be im- 
possible for her to continue to accept mail on the internal 
air routes at the rate of 5d. for every half-ounce, and it 
would be necessary for these services to be subsidised 
directly. It has been estimated that the revenue on the 
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HANDED OVER : As recorded by “ A. Viator,’’ in his Croydon notes on page 14, the Armstrong-Whitworth Ensign has now been 
delivered to Imperial Airways. Flight’s chief photographer, who secured the picture above, remarks that coming up alongside the 
vast length of Ensign is suggestive of overtaking an express train. Nose to tail, she measures 114 ft. 


homeward mails will be between {70,000 and £80,000 every 
year—a sum which is not to be sneered at. 

Thinking logically, it is difficult to see why any dis- 
tinction should be drawn between direct and indirect sub- 
sidies. The public must, in any case, foot the bill. But 
if this public is, in exchange for a portion of its taxes, ob- 
taining the undoubted advantage of a three-halfpenny 
charge for a very fast mail service to the home country, 
individuals are less likely to notice the fact that money is 
being spent. 

As might have been expected, the outward mail‘ will be 
carried from Darwin over three distinct routes—one con- 
tinuing with the flying boats to Brisbane and Sydney, 
another being carried (presumably by Guinea Airways) 
directly across Central Australia to Melbourne, and a third 
being carried by MacRobertson-Miller Aviation around the 
north-west coast between Darwin and Perth. This arrange- 
ment is merely a continuation and a development of that 
at present in force for the through mails. 


Canada and the R.A.F. 


T is deplorable that the suggestion of establishing a 
flying training school for the Royal Air Force in Canada 
should have resulted in an acrimonious wrangle between 

Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Bennett, 
leader of the Conservative opposition, in the Canadian 
House of Commons. Mr, Bennett was in favour of having 
such a school, because, he said, taxpayers in the United 
Kingdom provided the Navy which ensured the safety of 
Canada’s coast and ports, and Canada should therefore 
be willing to oblige the United Kingdom. The Prime 
Minister took the point of view that the Dominion Govern- 
ment must own all defence matters within its own borders, 
though U.K, pilots were free to come and train in Canadian 
schools. 

Of course, the Government of Canada must manage its 


own affairs, and it is not for anyone in Great Britain to 
tell her what she ought to do. But surely this is a matter 
which could be adjusted by goodwill ~n both sides. 

Not only the United Kingdom, but the whole Empire, 
is interested in the utilisation of Canada’s safe geographical 
position to provide a reserve fund for the output of air- 
craft and personnel. It is hoped that the Canadian air- 
craft industry will make large profits from this policy. 
As regards training of pilots, what our Air Ministry wishes 
to secure is that all flying training for the R.A.F. shall be 
carried out on the lines established by the Central Flying 
School. To press for that point is to cast no slur on the 
ability of Canadian instructors, for the C.F.S. has to keep 
constant careful watch on all training in this country and 
at Abu Sueir. Negotiation on this point seems to be indi- 
cated, and a solution ought not to be impossible. 


Beating the Willing Horse 
‘T= Central Council of the National Union of Con 


servative and Unionist Associations last week passed 

a resolution, so it is reported, begging the Govern- 
ment still further to increase the strength of the Royal 
Air Force and of the anti-aircraft defences. The Council 
also pledged its support to the Government in all measures 
for national defence. 

The spirit shown by this resolution is wholly admirable, 
but the wording, if it has been correctly reported, suggests 
a flogging of the willing horse. What does the Council 
mean by a further increase? We have had ‘‘ Scheme F,” 
which is now nearing completion. We are about to em- 
bark on ‘‘Scheme L,”’ which will mean many more 
machines, men and stations, and it will take us some time 
to get ‘‘ Scheme L ’’ under way. Does the Council of the 
N.U.C.U.A. want us to start ‘‘ Scheme Q ”’ forthwith? A 
little moderation, we pray, in these alphabetical com- 
plications. 


The winning Percival Mew Gull ; 
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Sir Kingsley Wood, Secretary of State for Air 


THE FASTEST KINGS CUP 


Alex Henshaw Wins at 236.25 


and its pilot, Alex Henshaw, who is receiving the King’s Cup from 


m.p.h. After Covering 1,012 Miles 


in 4 hr. 16 min. 59 sec. with his Special Mew Gull 
Giles Guthrie (Mew Gull) Second at 220.5 m.p.h. 


(Illustrated with “ Flight” Photographs) 


OR the second year in succession 
the King’s Cup win has been the 


always popular one by a really 

fast back marker and, in this case, 
by a pilot who has been trying very 
hard for several years. Even after the 
first two or three laps of the twenty- 
lap course it was realised by the more 
ardent wielders of slide rules that, 
barring trouble, Alex Henshaw’s 
specially modified Mew Gull was beat- 
ing its handicap speed by a greater 
proportionate margin than any other 
machine in the race. And, in fact, he 


jumped right up into first place an 
entire lap before the finish, to win with 
a lead of nearly nine minutes from the 
second man home, Giles Guthrie, in 
the very Mew Gull with which Charles 
Gardner had won last year’s event. 
The winner's speed was 236.25 m.p.h., 
which is the fastest at which any 
King’s Cup race has been won 
and was only 2$ m.p.h. slower than 
the record for any of the many differ- 
ent courses which have been used. In 
the final last year Capt. Percival aver 
aged 238.7 m.p.h. 


It is difficult enough to organise any 
air race so that it shall have an appre- 
ciable popular appeal, but this year’s 
course at least gave the public an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a great deal of the 
machines, both in the air and on the 
ground, and the arrangement of the 
public enclosures was such that every- 
body should have had quite a good view 
of the proceedings. Probably the 
denizens of the cheapest enclosure saw 
more than those of any other—which is 
as it should be if the general public is to 
be considered at all. Anyway, it was a 
fine, sunny day and the public could 
appreciate that. 
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The curious part about it was that 
though a handicap race of this character 
is quite difficult to follow, a large number 
of people were seen to be taking a special 
and methodical interest in following the 
placings of the different machines in their 
different laps, so that by the time the 
first five laps of the course had been com- 
pleted the more energetic layman, at 
least, had discovered exactly what it was 
all about. 

One of the only criticisms which can 
reasonably be made concerns the long- 


Giles Guthrie, who 
brought his Mew 
Guli into second 
place at 220.5 m.p.h. 


a. 
Aa 
VT/ 


Right) L. H. T. Cliff 

(Miles Hawk Major), 

third at 146.25 m.p.h. 

His passenger is Mrs. 
Cliff. 


(Below) A general view 
at Hatfield. This year 
the reserved enclosure 
was greatly extended. 
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argued problem of the ‘correct and 
sensible minimum handicap speed. This 
was 140 m.p.h., and it meant both that 
the entry was limited and that a few of 
the competitors suffered rather badly by 
comparison towards the end of the race. 
However, only one finished the course at 
a speed actually below the minimum, and 
his nearest competitor, in point of slow 
ness, finished half a dozen places higher 
in the list. 

Except for Henshaw’s runaway win— 
and Messrs. Dancy and Rowarth, after 
all, could only estimate the effect of the 
various drastic changes which had been 
made to his Mew Gull—the finishing 
times were very close indeed. There was 
a difference of a good deal less than three 
minutes between the second and the sixth 
man home, yet the course was one of 
more than 1,000 miles—a fact which was 
difficult to appreciate when the fastest 
machines were each making the fifty-mile 
circuits in a good deal less than a quarter 
of an hour. 

One or two quite considerable changes 
were made at the last minute in the pro- 
visional handicapping, following the in- 
spection of the machines on Friday. 









THE AWARDS. 


THE KING'S CUP, presented by 
His Majesty the King—Alex 
Henshaw, winner at 236.25 : 
m.p.h. in Percival Mew Gull | 
(D.H. Gipsy Six R.) : i 

CASH PRIZES, presented by | 
Lord Wakefield of Hythe ;— i 
(1) £800.—Alex Henshaw (who | 

also receives £300 for the ! 
fastest actual time). ; 

(2) £400.—Giles Guthrie, Perci- } 
val Mew Gull (D.H. Gipsy : 
Six Series Il), 220.5 m.p.h, i 

(3) £200.—L. H. T. Cliff, Miles | 
Hawk Major (D.H. Gipsy ; 
Major), 146.25 m.p.h. 

(4) £100—G. de Havilland, 
Junr., T.K.2 (D.H. Gipsy 
Major), 180.5 m.p.h. : 

(5) £50.—T. W. Morton, B.A. j 
Double Eagle (Two D.H. ; 
Gipsy Major), 160 m.p.h. ; 

Lord Wakefield also presents | 

£150 for distribution as souvenir 

prizes among all pilots complet- 
ing the course. 


Among the machines concerned was, of 
course, Henshaw's, which had to give 
away another 2} minutes Others were 
S. T. Lowe's Gipsy Comper (which, f 

lowing the inevitable application of wheel 
strut and control surface gap fairing de- 
vices, had been brought into line with 
the other Gipsy Swift which was flow: 

not by any means for the first time, by 
Fit. Lt. H. J. Wilson) and L. H. 7 
Clift’s Old Etonian Miles Hawk Major 
which had to wait on the line for another 
t 
( 


hree minutes, eventually leaving with 


H. Tutt’s Pobjoy Comper. Another 
mac hine was scratched at the last 
minute During a take-off on the even- 


ing before the race Fit. Lt. C. S. Stani- 
land had trailed the starboard wing-ti 
of his Comet and had thereby destroye 
about a foot of the structure The 
machine had bounced off the ground over 
i bump before it had gained a sufficiency 
of flying speed and Staniland, no doubt 
in an effort to save the undercarriage, 









had cndeavoured to hold it in the 
sky. For a few seconds it was 
dropping from one wheel to the other 
alternately, and at too great an angle to 
gather further speed in time to prevent 
an expensive catastrophe. F/O Clous- 
ton, who has had at least as much ex- 
perience as anybody else with the type 
and with this machine in particular, was 
an unhappy spectator of the affair 


Early Prophecies 


With the wind blowing from the north- 
west on Saturday, the competitors had 
to turn through ninety degrees on to the 
first leg of the course and after they had 
crossed the boundary. There were no 
excitements and at the end of the first 
five laps, when all the machines had 
come in for refuelling, it was already 
possible to start an attempt to prophesy 
the result It seemed that F/O C 
Hughesdon, with the C.W. Cygnet, had 
as good a chance as anybody amongst 
the pilots of slower machines, but 
L. H. T. Cliff, flying with Mrs. Cliff, 
had suddenly, in laps 4 and 5, jumped 
up two places with the Hawk, and T. W 
Morton, flying the B.A. Double Eagle, 
had also overtaken cach of the two Gipsy 
Swifts and was closing in on Sqn. Ldr. 
E. C. T. Edwards with the Cirrus Major 
Gull. Considering the size of his ma- 
chine, Morton’s handiing of the Double 
Eagle was particularly good to watch; 
his turns were really tight yet his con- 
trol movements were delightfully smooth. 
Observers elsewhere on the course say 
that he was flying, at least on the up- 
wind leg, lower than any other pilot in 
the race. His accuracy was mirrored in 
the times for each of his five laps; except 
on his last series, when he travelled, like 
everyone else, a little faster, there was 
not more than 1o seconds difference. 
Incidentally, he was beating his handi- 
cap speed by 3 m.p.h., while Hughes- 
don was also up 3 m.p.h. and Cliff was 


Morton, in the Double Eagle, 

approaches for one of his close looks at 

the Buntingford pylon. He finished 
fifth. 
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(Above) Geoffrey de 

Havilland in the T.K.2, 

which finished fourth 

Note the lap counter, 

operated by poking out 

one of its eyes on each 
lap. 


(Left) Capt. Percival's 

Mew Gull—which fin- 

ished sixth—from an 
unusual viewpoint 


up by more than 4 m.p.h. The story 
was becoming plainctr 

Lowe was another prospective leader 
but he had, unfortunately enough, suf- 
fered a dead cut, owing to some fuel 
vapour lock trouble when he was near 
Luton on his fifth lap. He had lost 
several minutes (and was overtaken by 
Morton) while circling the aerodrome 
there ir case the engine failed a second 
time. All seemed to be well again, but 
when he was refuelled at the end of this 
lap he was careful to see that the job 
was done to allow for the suspected 
fault in the feed from one of his tanks 
He suffered no further trouble, and it is 
unlikely that the time lost would have 
made much difference to the final plac- 
ings, since a full three minutes separated 
him and his immediate forerunner, Hugh 
esdon. The similarity in the speed obtain 
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ing devices on C. H. Tutt’s Comper Swift, 
which was previously owned by Lowe 
and the latter’s recently acquired Gipsy 
Swift was both interesting and signif: 
cant. Once again Mr. Cross had bee. 
at work, and Lowe's failure to obtain a 
place was amply recompensed by the 
performance of Henshaw’s Mew Gull 
which had been in Gravesend trainin: 
quarters, in all, for about four months 


Unexpected Speed 


Meanwhile, various amateur time- 
keepers had been at work lap by lap. In 
the early stages Hughesdon had been 
loudly acclaimed as a probable winner, 
but as soon as the back markers had got 
into the air (which was some time after 
the limit men had come in after complet- 
ing their first five laps) it was realise: 
at once that Henshaw’s Mew Gull was 
travelling very much faster than it 
should Speeds varying between 230 
and 250 m.p.h. were obtained by various 
methods, the times being given to the 
nearest minute—and a minute per lap 
made a difference of 5 m.p.h. at that 
speed. But even when, after five laps, 
the official speed was given as ‘‘ merely” 
236.5 m.p.h. the race was virtually over 


*- 
The machine was 3 m.p.h. faster than 


Capt. E. W. Percival’s, which started 
8} minutes later, and was beating its 
handicap speed by nearly 14 m.p.h 
Apparently Percival’s Mew Gull, which 
is now fitted with a constant speed air 
screw, was not, at the particular setting 
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(Above) Mr. George Reynolds flagging 
off the first of the two Parnall Hecks 
—Warren’s is nearest the camera. 
(Right) Cliff's Hawk Major comes in 
after finishing third 


used, giving full revolutions in coarse 
pitch, though he, too, was climbing up 
on his handicap at the rate of nearly 
2 minutes every five laps. Even so he 
could not expect to reduce any of Hen- 
shaw’s lead; over the whole course, in 
fact, Percival lost another three minutes, 
though he managed sixth place. 

It was only towards the end of the 
second series of five laps that any further 
changes occurred in the placings 
Hughesdon had unfortunately found it 
necessary to put down at Barton aero- 
drome on his ninth lap for more oil; 
apparently the tank had not been fully 
topped up at the previous stop and, 
though there was still plenty of oil 
available, frothing or other trouble re- 
moved his oil pressure That stop in- 
volved him in a loss of 6} minutes and in 
the immediate loss of his lead to Cliff 

Taking the waste of time at this figure, 
Hughesdon’s landing at Barton cost him 





FLIGHT. 


since everybody likes to see a compara- 
tively new aeroplane do well in a big 


race. Among the faster machines there 
were already two significant changes. W 
Humble had jumped three places with 


his Sparrowhawk in three successive 
laps, and Henshaw forged ahead of 
Guthrie at the end of the ninth lap, 


establishing his lead very satisfactorily 











time. F/O. G. R 
the redesigned T.K. ., had, on the basis 
of his known speed, doubted his ability 
to catch Humble, with whom he was hav- 
ing a private race, but already the speeds 
suggested that he might just do it after 
all. He was averaging more than 180 
m.p.h., while Humble’s speed was about 
11 m.p.h. lower; the latter had a start of 


de Havilland, with 





_—. 


























* The letters G-A in all cases precede those given. 
and there were compulsory stops of 40 minutes between sets. 
are showa in a table on p. 9. 


t+ Each set consisted of five 





laps of the 50.6 miles course, 
The average speeds for the whole course of 1,012 miles 


third place—which was unfortunate, before coming in to refuel for the second 19 Min. 43 sec., sO, again, the slide-rule 
THE KING'S CUP RACE ANALYSED 
Handicap Average Speeds (m.p.h.).+ 
Pilot. Aircraft. Engine. Racing| Regis- | Allow- Starting - 
No. |tration*; ance. Time. First | Second| Third | Fourth 
Set. Set. Set. | Set. 
h.m. s h. m. s 
J. M. Barwick Hawk Trainer Gipsy Major I EZR 2 46 33 9 00 00 | 130.5 | 130 130 131.25 
C. Hughesdon C. W. A. Cygnet.. | Gipsy Major 3 | EM 2 46 33 9 00 00 | 143 134 «=| 143 144 
A. E. Clouston B.A. Eagle Gipsy Major 4 FI 2 46 33 Q 00 00 | 134 | 134 (Ret. Hatfield, 
choked fuel feed) 
L. H. T. Cliff Hawk Major Gipsy Major =. CYX | 2 37 26] 9 09 07 | 146.25| 145 | 145-5 147.5 
C. H. Tutt Comper Swift Pobjoy 
Niagara III | 7 BWE | 2 37 26 9 09 07 | I4I | 141.5 | 141 | 142 
E. C. T. Edwards | Percival Gull Cirrus Major 6 | DOE | 2 20 18 9 26 15 | 144 144 | 143.5 | 145 
S. T. Lowe Comper Swift Gipsy III | 8 | BWW 2 03 14 | 9 43 19 | 154.5 | 155 | 155-5 | 156.5 
H. J. Wilson Comper Swift .. | Gipsy ITI 9 | BWH | 2 03 14 9 43 19 | 149 | 149.5 | 148.5 149.75 
T. W. Morton B.A. Double Eagle | Two Gipsy Major) 10 DVV 200 44] 9 45 49 | 159.5 | 159.25] 159.5 | 160.5 
J. A.C. Warren... | Parnall Heck Gipsy Six II EGI I 51 03 | 9 55 30 | 150.5 |} 160 =| 158.5 | 159.75 
H. Broad .. | Parnall Heck Gipsy Six | 42 EGH 149 52 | 9 56 41 158.25| 158 | 158 158.5 
H.Thomas-Ferrand| Percival Gull Gipsy Six 14 CUP I 47 32 9 59 OF | 154.25] 154.5 154 | 154.75 
Ken Waller Percival Vega Gull | Gipsy Six II 16 FAU I 44 06 | 10 02 27 | 162 162 | 160.75] 162.5 
W. Humble . | Miles Sparrowhawk) Gipsy Major 17 | FGA | 1 37 23 | 10 09 10 | 169.5 | 169 =| 168.75] 170.25 
G.R.de Havilland | T.K.2_ .. . | Gipsy Major II 18 DNO | 1 17 40 | To 28 53 | 179.5 | 180.5 | 180.25] 181.25 
L. Fontes . | Miles Hawk Gipsy Six 19 DGP | © 57 20 | 10 49 13 | 183 184.5 184 | 185.75 
G. Guthrie Percival Mew Gull | Gipsy Six II 21 EKL | o 18 17 | 11 28 16 | 219 219 «| 221 222 
A. Henshaw Percival Mew Gull | Gipsy Six R 22 EXF | 0 o8 32 | t1 38 of | 236.5 | 236 | 236 237 
E. W. Percival Percival Mew Gull | Gipsy Six II 23 FAA Scratch | 11 46 33 | 233.5 | 234 25] 233.5 234 
| | 
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On the job at the Buntingford pylon—Messrs. Gubbins, Connolly, Ashwell-Cooke 
(in control), and Wilkinson. 


wielders might have prophesied the re- 
sult of this private battle. De Havilland 
eventually led Humble at the finish by 
sore than two minutes. 

During the second compulsory stop 
there occurred the only minor excitement 
in the race when Capt. Percival’s engine 
blew back and caught fire momentarily 
while being started; actually, the inci- 
dent would not have been noticed, but 
for the sudden appearance of a couple of 
fire-fighting vans and of a large crowd 
of helpers and otherwise. Another ex- 
citement of a different kind was that pro- 
vided by Clouston, who took off in the 
ordinary course of events and flew 
straight on instead of turning ninety 
degrees starboard on to his course. He 
had already started to lose places, was 
suffering from fuel feed trouble which 
held him up, and he evidently did not 
consider that a mere souvenir was worth 
the business of thrashing a perfectly good 
engine for another five hundred miles 

The next five laps saw any enthusiastic 
spectators’ diagrammatic score charts be 
coming really complicated. De Havil- 
land had seriously started his upward 
progress, jumping no fewer than _ six 
places, and he was already reducing the 
lead, visualised in relative placing, which 
had been temporarily achieved by 
Humble Lowe was in his stride again 


(Left) Scruticappers or handineers 


Tuit’s Pobjoy-engined Comper Swift. 


and had overtaken both Edwards and the 
unfortunate J. M. Barwick, whose Hawk 
rrainer’s speed was rather far below that 
of the minimum handicapping allowance. 
He had dropped no fewer than thirteen 
places in fifteen laps. Flt. Lt. Wilson 
was the other unhappy down-grade com- 
petitor Not only was his machine 8 
m.p.h. slower than Lowe’s,. which had 
started at the same time, but, at any 
rate during the first part of the proceed- 
ings, he did not even obtain what little 
public credit there was in flying a fairly 
difficult machine. The broadcasts re- 
peatedly alluded to him as Capt. Hope, 
who had nominated himself as_ pilot, 
while he battled along, losing place by 
place. However, he saw the matter 
through to the bitter end and crossed the 
line more or less at the moment when 
the leaders were receiving their prizes 
(and a comfortingly paternal pat on the 
back) from the new Secretary of State 
for air. 


Through the Field 


It was on the fifteenth lap that the 
eventual winner started, closely followed 
by Guthrie, to work rapidly through the 
entire field. On this lap he overtook 
both L. Fontes, flying his Speed Six 
Hawk, which was handled by Flt. Lt. 
lrommy Rose in last year’s race, and Flt. 


Prophetic smile? Alex Henshaw, with 
orange, before the start of the final stage. 


Lt. H. Thomas-Ferrand, flying Kenneth 
Davies’ Gull That, however, was but 
a small beginning, and in the next four 
laps he had overtaken twelve machines 
in quick succession, while Guthrie had 
reached sixth position 

Henshaw obtained an entirely unassail- 
able lead with one lap still to go, and 
if only it had been possible for him to 
know for certain, he could have nursed 
his engine quite happily during the last 
fifty miles. His final average of 237 
m.p.h., when compared with his other 
series lap speeds, suggests that he can- 
not have felt entirely sure of a win. His 
all-in average was 236.25 m.p.h. Guthrie 
to the surprise of the majority, even ol 
the knowledgeable spectators, managed 
to eject Cliff from second place, t 
finish, appearing well below the tre 
level, at an inclusive average of 220.5 
m.p.h Cliff himself arrived sedatel 
enough after the high-speed leaders t 
finish in a well-deserved third position 
at the quite extraordinarily high average 
of 146.25 m.p.h Fourth place was 
equally a surprise, taken as it 
De Havilland at m.p.h., 
Morton, who had been tipped as a likely 
winner by many people when he reached 
the half-way point, lost three places in 
one fell swoop and came in fifth at 16 
m.p.h. Exciting enough, in spite ol 


was by 


180.5 while 


Capt. Dancy and Mr. Rowarth. They are inspecting the latest version of cowling on 
(Right) Giles Guthrie shows some visitors round the Mew Gull. 
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Liquid refreshment for De Havilland’s 
K.z2. 


Henshaw’s grave defection in the mat- 
ter of failing to broadcast; prior to the 
race, a generous estimated speed for his 
Mew Gull. One doubts if the handi- 
cappers would have taken due notice— 
and if, by stern effort, a pilot is not to 
succeed in brow-beating these worthies 
from time to time, then there is little 
point in a handicap race. Probably the 
machine was faster than even Henshaw 
thought it to be. 


AT THE DISTANT TURNS 
CALL at Buntingford, the first 
turning point, situated in a particu- 
larly peaceful corner of Hertfordshire, 
made one wonder whether over-popu- 
lated aerodromes are, after all, the best 
places from which to watch air races. 
Here, encamped on a hillock in a_ the 90 m.p.h. motorist stopped by the tainly must have had an inspiring ride. 


pleasant cornfield near the famous patrolman :— But to return to Buntingford. The 
, with ‘‘ white-roofed factory’’ were Mr. Ash- ‘Why, officer, was I driving too two drab grey Hecks were both noisy 
stage. well-Cooke with three henchmen; and fast? ”’ and spectacular, especially Warren's, 

Mrs. Ashwell-Cooke was there as a ‘“‘Heck, no, you were flying too low.'’ while Broad seemed to be putting in 

willing Hebe to minister to the nectarial Somebody suggested that Morton's some rather heavy rudder work, both on 
‘enneth and ambrosial requirements of the passenger, Miss Paddy Naismith, was the approach .and exit. 


as but Olympians. A direct telephone line, navigating from the signposts. She cer- There were comparatively few simul- 
xt four too, connected Olympus with Hatfield. 

achines A study of turning methods at Bunt- > eprr . ae T: 
hol Pes ye oescigernd mathe KING’S CUP RACE SPEEDS: Placings and Finishing Times 


ie had ingford serves for all three points, the 








included angle being roughly the same 








Parnall Heck (Gipsy Six) . < Broad 
Percival Gull (Cirrus Major) .. | Edwards 
The three Comper Swifts, as ever, were Comper Swift (Gipsy Three) .. | Wilson 
all spectacular. Lowe made a dead Percival Gull (Gipsy Six). . .. | Thomas - Fer- 
straight approach at the mark, threw rand 
the little single-seater sharply on its side 18 Hawk Trainer (Gipsy Major) .. | Barwick 6 45 15 | 130.5 
and climbed steeply upwards. Wilson 
reversed the method by diving to the * These speeds are for the whole course. The speeds for the four separate sets 
turn. Tutt, with the Pobjoy Comper, five laps are given on p. 7 
made a very tight and close turn—un- 
doubtedly the most ‘‘angular’’ of all. 
Morton, with Sir Derwent Hall-Caine’s 
Double Eagle, seemed intent on con- 
vincing the general public all round the 
course that this air racing business was 
worth watching. If he was not always 
consistent in his direction of approach, 
he was invariably low, passing the pylon 
at little more than its own height. The 
red machine had a disconcerting habit of 
suddenly appearing, menacingly near, 
and below the level of the distant tree- 
tops; and its disappearance was always 
between the trees to the west. Later, 
on the way across to Barton, we had 
stopped by the roadside when Morton 
came literally climbing up the hill we 
were on, with his wing-tip only a few 
yards from the telephone wires. One 
was reminded of the American story of 


33 158. 
13 144. 
17 149. 
33 154. 


werag incidentally, had been blown down in 
bes, the gale earlier in the week) very fine. 


n 


oo 
wr 


‘ . . | 

nassail- in each case, though in the case of : Racing| 
oO, and Barton Aerodrome the rather more hilly roa No. Machine and Engine 
him to surroundings caused a slight modifica- 7 - 
nursed tion of most peoples’ tactics. a as i ae —| : 

> last Nearly every competitor was con- I Percival Mew Gull. (Gipsy Six) ...| Henshaw 236.25 
of 237 sistent in using his own standard method 2 Percival Mew Gull (Gipsy Six) .. | Guthrie | + as 
3 other on every circuit. Barwick (Hawk 3 Miles Hawk Major (Gipsy Major) | Cliff .. - 3: 146.25 
1e Cal Trainer), Hughesdon (Cygnet), Cliff 4 D.H. T.K.2, (Gipsy Major) .. | De Havilland 180.5 
n. (Hawk Major) and Clouston (Eagle), as 5 B.A. Double Eagle (Two Gipsy | Morton 160 
uthrie befitted limit men, all seemed compara- Major). . 
ven ol tively sedate in their methods. Cliff 6 Percival. Mew Gull (Gipsy Six) .. | Percival 234 
anaged made. the lowest and probably the 7 Miles Sparrowhawk (Gipsy Major) | Humble 169.5 
ce, closest turn of the four. The unlucky 8 C.W.A. Cygnet (Gipsy Major) .. Hughesdon. . | 40 | 141 
etree Eagle looked almost painfully slow. 9 Comper Swift (Gipsy III)... 4 Lowe 7s 12 | 155.25 
[| 220.§ >. ns . - - 
| 26 10 Parnall Heck (Gipsy Six) Warren , 159 
edately Turns and Turns II Percival Vega Gull (Gipsy Six) Waller ' 52 | 161.75 
Jers t Edwards, in his Gull, approached in 12 Comper Swift (Pobjoy Niagara III) | Tutt.. 22] 141. 
0811108 a wide sweep and cut the pylon (which, 13 Miles Hawk (Gipsy Six) .. .. | Fontes ‘ 
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Sqn. Ldr. E. H. D. Spence and his 

assistants at the Barton turning point 

—Mr. Young (on car roof) and 
Mr. Longley. 
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taneous arrivals during our session at 
Buntingford. Thomas-Ferrand, coming 
low and close in the Gull, led Wallers’ 
Vega round the pylon; the latter seemed 
to be misfiring slightly as he climbed 
away, which probably explains a loss of 
2 m.p.h. on a lap at about that time. 
Guthrie kept wide to let the neat and 
consistent Cygnet through, then, with 
some obviously strenuous stick and 
rudder-bar work, pulled the red Mew 
Gull tight in across the corner. 

Fontes in his Hawk Six made an ex- 
tremely consistent low and wide sweep 
on each lap; De Havilland in the T.K.2 
was equally consistent but compara- 
tively high and less spectacular, and 
Humble in his Sparrowhawk cut the 
pylon very fine each time round. 

Henshaw and Percival both took the 
turn in a clean, even sweep and a style 
that seemed to vary not a foot in height 
or a yard in direction in each lap. 
Henshaw came very low, so much so that 
his face was easily recognisable in spite 
of the Mew’s speed. 

At Barton Aerodrome, having success- 
fully negotiated a long farm road flanked 
with car parks, official and otherwise 
(and attendant importunists), we found 
Sqn.:Ldr. E. H. D. Spence in charge, 
with some Territorial signallers to tele- 
phone competitors’ names and numbers 
across to the aerodrome buildings, 
whence they were relayed to Hatfield. 

As we have said, turning methods here 
were much the same as at Buntingford, 
though most people tended to keep 
rather higher in view of the hill to the 
south of the aerodrome, which is itself 
on fairly high ground. 

SECRETS OF SUCCESS 

LEX HENSHAW’S Percival 

Gull has been timed at over 
m.p.h. and is about as racy-looking a 
job as one could visualise, thanks in 
large measure to Essex Aero, Ltd., who 
modified the original design to the ideas 
of Mr. Jack Cross. The same “stable ’’ 
was responsible for several other 
machines which did quite well in the 
race. | 

Henshaw’s machine was _ actually 
fitted with one of the original De Havil- 
land Gipsy Six R engines taken out of 
this same Comet. Manufacturer’s data 
for this model are: Maximum output at 
sea level 224 h.p. at 2,400 r.p.m., maxi- 
mum output at 10,o00ft. 160 h.p. at 
2,250 r.p.m., compression ratio 6.5 : 1. 
The airscrew was a two-position vari- 


Mew 


250 


able-pitch De Havilland ‘‘1,000,’’ the 
hub being faired by a long, pointed 
spinner made by Essex Aero. The 


engine mounting of the Mew Gull was 
suitably modified. A short extension 
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(Above) The 
leading - edge 
H.P. slots and 
trailing - edge 
slotted flaps of 
the Parnall 
Heck. 


(Right) Cockpit 
and controls of 
the T.K.2, 
flown by 
Geoffrey de 
Havilland. 





was added to the airscrew 
nose cowl line made less abrupt. 


complete cowling 


line, in side elevation being considerably 


flatter than standard. Correspondin 
alterations were made to the coupé top. 
The undercarriage forks and fairings 
were also the work of ‘‘the stable.’’ 


Fairings were more trouser-like than the 


was 









standard Percival type. 


The Mew Gull 


year. 


airscrew. 


Cliff's Miles Hawk Major, which came 
flown in 


in third, was 


which 


Giles 


two-seater 


and was practically standard. 


“Flight” photograph 


Another comparison : Henshaw’s Mew, which differs from Guthrie’s (see opposite), 
notably as regards spinner. cowling, spats and cockpit enclosure. 


shaft and the 
The 


redesigned, the 


Guthrie 
brought in second is the machine with 
which Charles Gardner won the race last 
It is more or less standard and has 
a Gipsy Six II with D.H. variable-pitch 


form 
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WINNING EQUIPMENT 


HE equipment, components and materials 


of Henshaw’s Percival Mew Gull and 
its D.H. Gipsy Six R_ engine included 
Claudel-Hobson carburetter, B.1I mag- 
netos (serviced by Euston Ignition Co.), 


Sterling Metals crankcase, E.S.C. crankshaft, 
Weyburn camshaft, con.-rods and pistons by 
High Duty Allovs, Wellworthy rings, Salter 
valve springs, Auto-Klean filters, Hermetite 
and Kenilworth jointings, Hoyt bearings, 
K.L.G. plugs, Callenders’ H.T. cables, Shell 
fuel, Patent Castrol oil, Teleflex controls 
Smith's engine speed and oil gauges, Hu- 


sun Mk. Ill compass, Short and Mason boost 
gauge, aluminium by the Aluminium Cor- 
poration, Elektron by F. A. Hughes, Ltd., 


fabric, Rhodoid windscreen 
Hadley Co., Ltd., sealing com- 
pounds by B.B. Chemical Co., Ltd 
Landing wheel forks, spats, 
spinner, coupé head, engine tuning and 
general preparation by Essex Aero, Ltd.; 
Palmer wheels, tvres and brakes, Lockheed 
Dope and finish by 


undercarriage 
ritanine and Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd 


KING’S CUP BREVITIES 
[he registration letters of Thomas-Fer- 


rand’s Gull—G-ACUP--failed to prove 
prophetic 


3essbrook 


moulded by 


cowlings, 


legs, 


* * . 

Quite a number of spectators gathered at 
distant points on the course. On the high 
ground near Barton, particularly, the roads 
were lined with cars 

* * * 

One local spectator at Buntingford was 
convinced that the event was a “ reliability 
trial." A quid pro quo, presumably, for the 
popular conception of all motoring trials as 
“ races.”’ 

* * * 
At zero hour one found little difficulty in 


sympathising with the competitor who, 
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while his machine was being filled up, said, 
“Don’t like this aeroplane racing; let's set 
fire to it.’ Or with another who suggested 
that the whole thing was an awful lot of 
bother and that the results could very easily 
be settled by a Sheey Cae. 


One of the quistenting fentunes of the race 
was the regularity with which most of the 
competitors lapped the 50.6 miles course. 
The speeds given in our tables do not alto- 
gether convey this regularity, as they are 
rounded off to the nearest quarter-mile per 
hour and so cannot show differences of only 
a few seconds. 


> * * 

From the table of speeds on page 7 it 
will be noticed that the speeds over the last 
set of five laps were the highest in prac- 
tically every case. The detailed lap figures 
show that this increase in speed occurred in 
the 2oth lap, when evidently all the com- 
petitors discovered that the throttle lever 
couki be moved forward just a little more, 
or else they saved a bit of time by fiying 
very low—or the was any | have dropped. 


Mr. S. T. Louse atte ann tankage in 
his Gipsy Comper was such that, according 
to rumours and calculations, he had exactly 
a gallon of fuel left after completing every 
five laps. Needless to say, he earnestly 
hoped that the wind velocity would not in- 
crease, since on a triangular course its only 
efiect would be to increase his time of flight 
beyond the danger point. 

- * * 

Incidentally, the permutations and com- 
binations of the two Gipsy Compers were of 
considerable historical interest. At one time 
Capt. Hope’s Swift was the only one with 
Spats and a cockpit lid (so much so that it 
was sometimes alluded to as the “ flying 
coffin ’’). This time, though it still had its 
Spats, the lid had been removed, while 
Lowe's Comper has now been fitted with a 
cockpit top of an aerodynamically efficient 
but view-limiting type. This machine had 


the familiar wing-strut fairings and was fitted 
with the close-fitting wheel fairings which 
were such a noticeable feature of his Pobjoy 
racer, which is now owned by Tutt. 

* * * 

The select band of bookmakers permitted 
to do business in the enclosures had, natur- 
ally enough, little knowledge of the machines 
and their speeds. Slide rule experts from 
the D.H. drawing office were, as in previous 
years, seconded to them for assistance in 
working out fair and reasonable odds during 
the race. These odds seemed, thanks to the 
reliability of the present-day aeroplane, very 
unfair and unreasonable from the punter's 
point of view. 

The work of the B.B.C. was seriously in 
commoded by the zealousness of certain ice- 
cream vendors, who did their best to provide 
a world-wide hook-up for their wares b» 
shouting their loudest beneath the micro- 


Guthrie’s Mew Gull is virtually a standard model. 
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phone. They little knew that the particular 
mike concerned was dealing with recordings 
only and not with direct broadcasting 
Nevertheless, their enthusiasm meant that 
certain parts of the records had to be re 
moved before the reproductions could be 
put over in the news bulletins. 





* . 





The illegibility ot the ordinary kind ot 
registration letters was never so thoroughly 
proved as at the Hatfield turning point 
Since, with the machines vertically banked 
away from the spectators, it was quite im- 


possible to read the racing numbers on the 
rudders, ardent followers were left with the 
only alternative of attempting to read the 
last two letters on the under wing surface. 
In at least half a dozen cases this course 
was entirely impossible—so what of the 


legality of these particular aeroplanes? 
> * 


Various methods of lap-scoring had been 
evolved, some simple and some elaborate 
Probably the must complete that in 
Geoffrey de Havilland’s T.K.2z, which had 
four rows of push-out discs in a board which 
used up a great deal of the space in an 
already small cockpit. One might have sug- 
gested the use of those little reminder-tab 
boards which are seen in kitchens 


was 





. 7. . 

Quite full marks must be given both to 
Mr. E. C. Brown, who did the broadcasting, 
and to the General Electric Company, which 
laid out the necessary equipment. Only once 
or twice in very difficult conditions did Mr 
Brown slip up on his statements of fact, and 
the announcements came through very 
clearly all over the enclosures. One criticism 
could be made with justification. Whereas 
Mr. Brown ceased operations when machines 
were running up in his immediate vicinity, 
he did not always give up for the moment 
while machines were rounding the turn. 





7 o * 

Individual lap times and speeds were not 
given out during the race, but only the 
speeds for the four sets of five laps and the 
speeds for the entire course. However, Mz. 
A. G. Reynolds arranged to have all the 
times taken, and he has given us times and 
speeds of the fastest laps. The winner, Mr. 
Alex Henshaw, covered one lap in 12 min 
40 sec., which corresponded to a speed of 
239.71 m.p.h. The next-fastest lap was flown 
by Capt. E. W. Percival in 12 min. 49 sec 
at a speed of 236.91 m.p.h Mr. Giles 
Guthrie's fastest time was 13 min. 32 sec., or 
224.36 m.p.h. 

> * >. 

machine is as thoroughly cleaned 
up for racing as Henshaw’s Mew Gull one 
can be forgiven, perhaps, for seeing littl 
points where even perfection might be per- 
fected. The door through which the oil-filler 
cap is reached, for instance, was secured by 
a normally projecting turn button which 
must have knocked at least 0.01 m.p.h. off 
the machine's speed. The pitot head, too, 
was not quite square with the aileron dyna- 
mic balance Nobody appeared to have 
considered Henshaw’'s personal comfort and 
he emerged after each five laps in an ex- 
tremely superheated condition. 


Wher a 


ehotenath. 
It is the machine with which 
Gardner won the race last year. 
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THE FOUR WINDS 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM ALL QUARTERS 





CARBURETTOR ‘‘shadow’’ factory 
is to be established by the Standard 
Motor Co. at Canley, Coventry. 

If present negotiations are satisfactorily 
concluded, a second large aircraft fac- 
tory, in addition to that operated by the 
Blackburn Company, is likely to be 
established on Clydeside. 


The annual Exhibition of Inventions 
takes place at the Central Hall, London, 
from October 5 to 15. Intending ex- 
hibitors should apply to the Secretary, 
Institute of Patentees, 10, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. 


The maximum entry of thirty sail- 
planes has been received for the National 
Gliding Contests, which start at Dun- 
stable, Beds., on Saturday, and continue 
until Sunday, July 17. 


Intending spectators may have day 
membership at the London Gliding Club 
for 5s., or may watch free of charge from 
the top of the Downs. Early attendance 
each day is advised, as many machines 
may, weather permitting, depart on 
long-distance flights. 


Speaking at the sixteenth annual Red 
Cross Conference in London recently, Mr 
S. J. Noel-Brown pleaded that the 
Government should follow the example of 
the Governments of Sweden and other 
European countries in giving practical 
encouragement to the organisation of air 
ambulance services. 


Imperial Airways are still pursuing 
their search for the origin of the wind- 
sock. They learn from Holland that 
Dutch fishing vessels have carried wind- 
socks on their masts for perhaps more 
than a hundred years, and Imperials 
would now be interested to hear of really 
old prints or records. 


A timetable covering all air services 
operated in Europe by its own and 
twenty-four other companies is about to 
ye issued by Imperial Airways. It gives 
the connections between London and all 
important centres in Europe and North 
Africa, and includes a large map and de- 
tails of fares. 


Pilot qualifications in Canada are to 
be tightened up from July 1. Minimum 
age is to be advanced from 19 to 23 
years, and maximum fixed at 45. Com- 
mercial pilots will be required to show 
500 hours, and new regulations will apply 
to the endurance test, night-flying test, 
and blind spins. 


On Saturday, July 9, the National 
Women’s Air Reserve is organising an 
‘All Women Pilots’ Air Display ’’ at 
Romford Aerodrome, Essex. A number 
of well-known airwomen have promised 
to attend, and Mrs. G. M. Patterson 
(chief instructor) will welcome any 
women pilots on that day; they should 
land before 2 p.m. 


“ Flight” photograph. 


BIPLANE CONTRASTS: Major Alford Williams’ Grumman Gulfhawk and Mr. R. G. J. Nash’s Sopwith 
Pup, seen together at Gatwick Airport. 


The mapping of Italian East Africa 
from the air will shortly be carried out 
by ‘‘Coniel’’ (Compagnia Nazionale 
Imprese Ellettriche), the concessionaires 
for the- erection of electrical power 
stations, etc. Two machines have been 
purchased for the purpose. 


Eight hundred flying hours will be 
necessary, and mission stations through- 
out the country are being provided with 
mechanics, emergency landing equip- 
ment, and special water supplies. Tri- 
angulation marks are also being placed 
at suitable points. 


Two area organisers of the Air Defence 
Cadet Corps have been appointed. Air 
Comdre. H. P. Smyth-Osbourne, C.M.G., 
will be in charge of the South-Western 
Area and Wing Cdr. R. D. G. Small of 
the South-Eastern. Prospective recruits 
in these areas should apply to these 
officers, whose addresses are, respectively, 
Holmedown, Exbourne, North Devon, 
and Little Brooklands, South Godstone, 
Surrey. 


The Air Defence Cadet Corps operates 
under the auspices of the Air League 
It provides elementary training in air- 
craft engineering, aircraft identification, 
signalling, meteorology, air raid pre- 
cautions, etc. Air Marshal Sir John 
Salmond is chairman of the Corps Com- 
mittee, which aims to recruit 20,000 
cadets between the ages of 14 and 18. 





Forthcoming Events 


July 29-August 1. 


Courtrai Rally, Belgium. 





July 9. National Women's Air Reserve: Women Pilots’ 
Display, Romford Aerodrome. 

July 9. Ipswich Airport: Officia! Opening by Under- 
Secretary of State tor Air. 

July 9. Brooklands: Reunion of Gosport Instructors and 
Pupils, 3 p.m. 

July 9-17. National Gliding Contests, Dunstable. 

July 15. Isle o] Wight Flying Club: Rally and Gymkhana 
Lea Airport. 

July 16-18. Deauville Rally. 

July 16. Official opening of Luton Municipal Aerodrome 
by Secretary of State for Air. 

July 17-24. Third Littorio Rally, Italy. 

July 23. County Flying Club: Flying Meeting at Rearsby, 
Leicester. 


July 30. Official opening of Exeter Airport by Secretary 
o: State for Air. 

July 30. Folkestone Aero Trophy Race, Lympne. 

August 20. Eastbourne Flying Club: Garden Party and 
Opening o! New Club-house. 

August 27-28. Southend Fiying Club: iying Meeting 

September 3. Cinque Ports Wakefield Cup Race, Lympne. 

September 10. Cardiff Aeroplane Club: London-Cardiff 
Race. 

September 11-18. 
Stockholm. 


September 21. Aero Golfing Society 
Richmond Golf Club. 


November 18-December 4 Paris Aero Show. 


Swedish Civil Aviation Week, 


Cellon Trophy, 
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A Saro London II with Bristol Pegasus X engines. 


NAUTICAL 


over the landplane, not only for 

trans-oceanic commercial work 

but for long-range overland 
bombing operations, is the firm belief 
of the Saunders-Roe technicians. They 
base their contention on the indestructi- 
bility and virtually unlimited size of 
the ‘‘aerodrome’’ and the ability of 
the flying boat to take off at greater 
all-up weights than the corresponding 
landplane. Assisted take-off may, or 
may not, modify the latter considera- 
tion, but the fact will remain that 
aerodromes make most attractive targets for bombers. 

The precise nature of new developments at the colour- 
fully situated Cowes works is secret, but we may be 
assured that high speed, long range and heavy load will 
characterise the new craft. 

For the time being the only activity it is permissible to 
mention is the modification of the last of the London I 
biplane flying boats into London Is. The essential diffe 
ence is that the Mark II version has Bristol Pegasus X 
engines which give 920 h.p. for take-off in place of the 
original Pegasus III units, the corresponding power for 
which is 775 h.p. Other improvements have been made in 
the electrical and wireless installations and to the instru- 
ment equipment, which now includes a blind-flying panel 
of the latest Service pattern. The airscrews for the Mk. II 
are three-bladed Faireys. 

Two of the Service Londons are being fitted with the 
new Pegasus XXII engines delivering over 1,000 h.p. at 
take-off. Not only take-off, but level speed will benefit. 
The Mk. II London is capable of 155 m.p.h. (though flat- 
out speed is rarely required in a military flying boat) so 
the latest modified version should approach 160 m.p.h. 

The London was designed not so much for high perform- 
ance as for seaworthiness, roominess and strength. In 
this latter connection it is enlightening to recall the 


[over the flying boat will score 


Saunders-Roe Look 
Ahead : Modernis- | 
ing the Londons : | ee 
A Story : 
Australian 


INTERLUDE 


forced landing made in the Bay of 
Bengal by a London of No. 204 
Squadron which made the recent round 
trip to Australia. According to Mr 
Perfect (who has lately joined Saunders 
Roe to “‘liase’’ with the Service), as 
result of an airscrew failure the 
vibration became so intense on the 
glide that the pilot did not expect his 
machine to survive long enough to 
reach the water. But the incident did 
not end when the London touched down 
safely, for it was found, on alighting, 
that there was a rough sea running 
and that a wing-tip float had been punctured by airscrew 
debris. Men were sent out to the wing tip over the sound 
float to keep the punctured one as high as possible out of 
the water and the pilot proceeded to taxy on a course for 
Akyab, some sixty miles distant. In order to steer a 
straight course on one engine, he streamed a drogue on the 
side of the ‘‘live’’ Pegasus and was able to proceed at 
about 3 knots. During the descent an S.O.S. had been 
sent out by W/T and contact made with a steamer some 
distance away. The vessel hastened to the assistance of 
the London and arrived about ten hours later. She took 
the machine in tow almost to Akyab then handed it over 
to the harbour launch. 

Subsequently the damage was temporarily repaired and 
a new engine fitted by an engineer officer from Singapore 
who, though he had never flown a London before, himself 
took the machine, with only his fitter aboard, a distance 
of about 1,000 miles to Singapore 

The Singapore Flying Club, by the way, is still using a 
Cutty Sark amphibian which they acquired in 1930. 

Capt. Frank Courtney has been engaged by Saunders 
Roe, Ltd., as test pilot and is assisted by Fit. Lt. Ash 

For communications work the company is using the little 
Pobjoy-engined Spartan Clipper which they built some 
years ago. 
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The Chilton, though a miniature, is well proportioned and 
looks right. Mr. R. L. Porteous posed the machine for this 
and the other photographs. 


ATE last year | spent a short period in the air with the 
prototype Chilton monoplane and felt at the time that 
here was a machine which, though economical in first 
and later costs, was yet entirely fit for serious use 

Untortunately, the particular day was by no means ideal 
for trying out any new machine—let alone one about 
which, in view of its quite exceptional performance, I felt a 
certain, perhaps, justifiable timidity. There are ultra-light- 
weights and ultra-lightweights. A low cloud-ceiling etfec 
tively prevented any attempt to discover exactly what 
happened to the machine near the stall and, as the Chilton 
is intended equally for the novice and the expert, its slow 
speed characteristics seemed, after all, to be the very ones 
which would make or mar it as a flying machine. 

However, a week or two ago | had an opportunity ot renew- 

ing acquaintance and flew the machine for about three hours in 
good weather conditions This, too, was the first of the 
production models, in which one or two minor improvements 
had been incorporated Gradually, during the three hours, | 
gained more confidence, not only in the machine, but in the 
power unit which. as a converted car engine, might otherwise 
cause the prospective owner some slight misgivings The 
Chilton-Ford engine continued to perform with monotonous 
smoothness and regularity, and, furthermore, | found, on a 
trip down the South Coast and back again along the line be- 
tween Lympne and Tonbridge, that the Chilton’s cruising 
speed really is 100 m.p.h., as nearly as makes no matter 
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Out and About in the Chilton Light- 
weight : Cruising at 100 m.p.h. on 


30 h.p. : Safe Characteristics 
By ‘« INDICATOR ” 


JULY 7, 1938 


In the course of this cross-country flying the machine 
was not by any means kept on a steady course or at constant 
altitude, yet the inclusive average over the out and home run 
was in the region ot 88 m.p.h. On the only soberly flown 
section of the route I timed the machine over a distance 
of ten miles; the wind was almost across my track and the 
distance was covered in a little over six minutes—a time 
which gives a speed figure of about 95 m.p.h. This was at an 
engine speed of 3,400 r.p.m., which, with the particular air- 
screw in use, seemed to feel about right. Actually, the unit, 
at least according to the Ford people, is perfectly safe up to 
about 7,000 r.p.m.; not only, therefore, is there little danger 
of over-revving on a dive, but this high limit also permits 
variations in cruising engine speed to suit the slight differences 
in airscrew design which so often appear in the small sizes 
At 3,400 r.p.m. the throttle was approximately half open 
though without a manifold pressure gauge it is not possible 
to calculate the amount of power which is being taken out of 
a unit 

For those who still consider that this engine speed is some- 
what high for reliability, it is worth remarking that it is 
merely equivalent to the normal top-gear cruising speed of 
the Ford Ten car Since the modified Chilton engine has a 
special cylinder head and a special forged crankshaft, with 
of course, an airscrew thrust race, there is every reason to 
suppose that the unit should be adequately reliable and hard- 
wearing judged by aircraft standards. Practical tests with the 
engine have, in fact, included 100 hours at 4,000 r.p.m. (full 
throttle), and examples fitted to Drones have done up to 250 
hours without requiring anything more than routine adjust- 
ment. Naturally enough, it is possible for the radiator water 
to reacn an unnervingly, but nevertheless perfectly safe, high 
temperature if the engine is badly overdriven. The Chilton 
has a temperature gauge on the dashboard, and in normal 
cruising flight in mid-summer this temperature did not exceed 
95 deg. C.—which is just about right for efficiency. 1 have 
concentrated rather on the engine side of the business because 
this, I feel, is one which may be doubted first of all by the 
prospective owner, however much he may like the Chilton as 


a flying machine pure and simple 
Except for 


what is perhaps, an over-light rudder, it is 
impossible to make any com- 
plaints about the adequacy of 
the Chilton’s controls at any 
speed from 40 to 140 m.p.h 
At the stall, with flaps up 
the machine tends to drop its 
nose a trifle while one wing 
falls away very gently, and in 
these circumstances the rud- 
der becomes the master con 
trol, the merest touch keeping 


the machine level at an indi 
cated speed of less than 40 
m.p.h. With the flaps down 


the actual stalling speed is 
lower and the machine ap- 
pears to remain quite stable 
and under full control with 
the stick held right ba 

The Chilton flies and turns 
perfectly on ailerons alone 


Coming in to iand with the 
flaps, of notably extensive 
area, in the fully down 
position. Different flap 
angles can be selected for 
different circumstances ; 
the operating lever is on 
the left side of the cockpit. 
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This trontai view o! the 
Chilton explains where some 
of the speed comes from 


The wing section, a modi- 
fed Clark YH, is such that 
the machine has really typical 
thick wing characteristics. It 
must be hauled off the 
ground, but even at very low 
speeds there is absolutely no 
tendency for a wing to drop 
suddenly There was very 
little wind when | flew the 
machine out of Gatwick, but 
the take-off run was measured 
at approximately 80 to 90 
yards over a particularly hard 
and consequently bumpy sur- 
face The ground angle ot 
the Chilton is somewhat sharp 
and full rearward stick can be 
used for the landing without 
the risk that the machine will 
touch tail-skid first. In fact, at any other position of the 
control at the moment of touch-down the result can be a slight 
but harmless wheeler. 

Frankly, I cannot for the life of me see why anybody should 
find any serious difficulties in either the flapped approach or 
the landing itself, though one or two pilots appear to have 
succeeded in breaking the unfortunate aeroplane by tactics 
similar to those of a badly trained first soloist; and others, 
upset, perhaps by their nearness to the ground at the moment 
of landing, have failed in their attempt to break the machine 
by dropping it from considerable heights. Nobody, however 
has been hurt My own reactions, as a very normally experi- 
enced amateur. is that Messrs. Ward, Dalrymple and others 
must have been singularly unlucky in their encounters with 
interested amateu: aeroplane tasters. Both Ward and Dal- 
rymple flew the machine safely and successfully after about 
50 hours solo on other types—and neither of them would pre- 
tend for a moment that they were born birdmen or any 
nonsense of that sort. 


Perfect View 


Undoubtedly. on a cross-country flight, the pleasantest 
feature of the Chilton is the extraordinarily good view obtain- 
able from the cockpit. This excellence, coupled with the 
machine’s general controllability, possibly provides the only 
real source of danger to the person who actively enjoys flying : 
one is sorely tempted to fly at zero altitude, and even the 
best of eyes occasionally miss such obstructions as power 
pylons and chimneys. However, a resultant write-off could 

















ENTERTAINING 
IMPRESSION 
of a _ high-spirited 
batch of D.H. Tiger 
Moths picking up 
formation. They are 
from No 12 Ele- 
mentary and Reserve 
Fiying and Training 
School, Prestwick, 
Ayrshire, operated 
by Scottish Aviation 
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not be considered as the fault of the machine. The screen 
is a perfectly normal one, yet by chance or otherwise there is 
practically no draught and for nearly an hour I flew without 
goggles, which are only necessary when one’s head is popped 
out of one side or the other for some reason 


Quite Conventional 


The structure 1s perlectly conventional and much stronger 
than is actually necessary for the stresses likely to be imposed 
The ply, tor instance, is certainly thicker than stress con 
siderations require Anybody who has seen Mr. Porteous 
demonstrating the Chilton can have no doubts about either its 
controllability or its strength. Encouraged by the sight of 
his evolutions | even went so far as to do a couple of loops 
myself. The available power, though more than adequate for 
normal purposes, is of no particular use during such a 
manoeuvre, and it is necessary to obtain a little more than 130 
m.p.h. if one 1s not to risk dust and fuel discomforts resulting 
from a suddenly reversed load at the top of the circle 

Althcugh the Chilton is produced in standard form with 
the modified Ford engine it has been stressed to take any 
unit with a power of 50 h.p. or less. The calculated figures 
for the machine fitted with, for instance, a 44 h.p. inverted 
Train engine, include a maximum speed of 125 m.p.h. and a 
cruising speed of 112 m.p.h.; the rate of climb is then 
1,000ft./min. against the standard figure of 650ft./min., and 
with this engine extra tankage can be arranged for a non-stop 
range of 2,000 miles. In normal form the Chilton has the 
very adequate range of 500 miles 





Flight” photograph 


Tutors and a Hart Trainer of the U.L.A.S. in echelon forma- 

tion. The University arms are painted on the fins, while the 

horizontal band on the fuselage of the Tutors is purple, the 
sporting colour of London University. 


the University of London Air Squadron is now per- 
Previously 


fs the first time in the short history of its career, 


mitted to enrol seventy-five members. 

the establishment was only fifty. This increase 
brings the U.L.A.S. up to the same strength as the two 
older University squadrons. The expansion has also been 
accompanied by the beginnings of a waiting list. London 
University is very large and very scattered, and it is not 
easy to bring new enterprises home to all the thousands 
of undergraduates. Still, the enthusiasm is there. 
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Air Squadron at Duxford : 
Establishment Increased 


By MAJOR F. A. de V. ROBERTSON, V.D. 


There is another innovation this year 
vious summers the squadron has spent its 
camp at Halton, which is not at all a gcod 
for the purpcse, and has a very inconvenient aero- 
drome. This year the squadron has gone to Dux- 
ford, where it has taken over the hangar and other 
arrangements of the Cambridge Squadron, the latter 
having gone to the O.U.A.S. station at Abingdon 
This change is highly approved, and has resulted in 
more flying being done on every fine day. So far, 
the weather has been mostly fine. 

Yet one more change must be recorded, this time 
a Vale atque Ave. Wing Commander T. F. W. 
Thompson, D.F.C., himself an old London Univer- 
sity man, is resigning from the post of Chief Instruc- 
tor, in which he has done most valuahle work. We 
understand that he is also retiring from the R.A.F. 
for private reasons, and is to be placed in charge of the 

R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve centre at Oxford. He will 

be succeeded as Chief Instructor by Wing Cdr. H. A 

Hammersley, M.C., who for some years past has been in 

command of the station flight at Northolt and Chief Fly- 

ing Instructor to the U.L.A.S Wing Cdr. Hammersley’s 
promotion from the rank of Squadron Leader was an- 
nounced last week. 

At Duxford the members, who go into camp twenty- 

five at a time for a fortnight, live under canvas, two in a 


In pre- 
summer 
station 


r 


Pupils, instructors, and Tutors of the U.L.A.S. The C.F.L, 
Wing Cdr. Hammersley, M.C., is making his spaniel beg. 
Just behind him, in white, is the adjutant, Fit. Lt. J. Grandy, 
while on his right, with a long row of medal ribbons, is the 
Chief Instructor Wing Cdr. T. F. W. Thompson, D.F.C. 
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A useful thing to know. Members of 
U. L. A. S. being taught how to pack 
a parachute. 


bell tent, which is most enjoyable in 
fine weather. The instructors are in 
quarters at the station, and the airmen 
of Northolt Station Flight in barracks. 
The officers and members use the 
officers’ mess when not busy on the 
aerodrome. While in camp the number 
of instructors has been increased to 
eight, in addition to the C.F.1., by 
borrowing from other stations. Six of 
the instructors are sergeant pilots. The 
number of machines is also increased 
from twelve Tutors in term time to a 
total of twenty in camp, some being 
Hart trainers, while there is one 
Audax. As a rule, however, only 
fourteen machines are in use at a time, 
and the rest are kept in reserve. 
Flying starts each morning at 06.00 
hours and continues until 13.00 hours. 
Then lunch. In the afternoons the 
members attend the maintenance of 
the aircraft by the airmen of the flight. 
When convenient they also get some 
instruction in machine. guns, parachute packing and such- 
like subjects. But the main object of the camp is to fly 
as much as possible, and the aim is to give each member 
thirty hours in the air during his fortnight in camp. 


Some Personalities 

Ground instruction, of course, goes on through term 
time, with flying at Northolt, and so far as possible each 
member is qualified to go solo before he goes to camp. 
This is not always possible, for there are resignations at 
times, and new members cannot always be brought up 
to the solo standard before camp. This year there are 
forty-three new members in the squadron. It is interest- 
ing to note that among them are three South Africans, 
one from the West Indies, one Canadian, and the son of 
the prominent Palestinian, Dr. Weizmann. Eight of the 
members are medical students, who mostly intend to use 
the air in connection with their profession, either by join- 
ing the medical branch of the R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve, 
or perhaps going overseas as medical missionaries. No 
fewer than fifteen members hold commissions already in 
the R.A.F. V.R. 
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There are also some “ special ’’ members of the squad- 
ron, notably Professor G. T. R. Hill, of Pterodactyl fame, 
and Mr. A. A. Fletcher, assistant to Prof. Bairstow. 

Each batch of members goes for a cross-country flight 
at the end of its first week in camp, sending nine Tutors 
with as many members and as few instructors as possible. 
The first trip was to Usworth in Durham. 

Instrument flying is now an ordinary part of flying in 
struction, and much use is made during term time of a 
Link Trainer at Northolt. Another very useful form of 
instruction is special films, and the Air Ministry has 
provided a sound projector. During Flight’s visit to Dux- 
ford we were shown a film made at the C.F.S. entitled 
‘‘ The Duties of a Pilot,’’ and very interesting it was. 

Under a recent arrangement a certain number of mem 
bers of each school O.T.C. are selected for training in air 
subjects, and reallotted to some R.A.F. station, which 
acts as a ‘‘ parent unit.”’ The U.L.A.S. is the parent 
unit for the air contingents of Eton and Harrow, and 
provides or arranges for lectures, practical instruction, and 
flights. And thus the air gospel continues to spread 
among the young men of the nation. 


ABOUT A “HEAVENLY WOBBELING” 


7 HAT happens if a rotor blade hits a bird? *’ is a ques- 
tion which the Autogiro people are often asked. Now 
they possess some data from a pilot who has hit something a 
good deal more formidable, and got away with it. 

F/O. R. A. C. Brie has received a most picturesque account 
of the incident from the pilot concerned, Mr. H. J. van der 
Velden, who acts as the company’s agent in Folland, and 
we are sure the latter will forgive us for publishing the story 
as it stands, because it is much too good to put into conven- 
tional English :— 

‘*T have to thank you also for your very kind congratula- 
tions on my unhurt escaping. I do think it is really a big 
wonder that I am still alive, because flying straight into a high- 
tension wire is a kind of a mishap what no many pilots in the 
world is able to talk over. 

‘‘The whole story in short was that I was on the way to 
Groningen fer given there the next day some demonstrations. 

‘*On my way I met several thunderstorms which I flew 
around, but what took me too much flying time. When I had 
only one gallon petrol and was still about 15 miles from the 
aerodrome, I decided to make a forced-landing on a rather 
good looking field, a field anyhow big enough to allow me to 
start safely after refilling. So I did. I gave a telephone call 
to the Aerodrome and about an hour later I had my petrol. 

‘*T had about sixty meters available for the start and then 
another sixty meters to clear a couple of rather high trees on 
the end of the field. 

‘*On the right side of me there were two farmer’s houses 
and between these houses a couple of high-tension wires. 


‘‘ During the engine test and even during tuning-up the 
rotor, everything was quite normal. After declutching the 
start was rather long but as I wanted as much speed as ever 
possible to clear the trees I kept the plane on the ground as 
long as ever possible. Just after 60 meters the craft was airborn 
with a speed of about 50 km.h 

‘‘ At the very moment the machine turns sharply to the 
right and I recognized that the clutch was still engaged. By 
pulling the clutch handle up and down I tryed to declutch 
but it was just too late because at that moment one of the 
blades hit the high tension wire. 

‘* The things I show having happed all at the very same time. 
First of all a very big flame on the wires and one of the blades 
came-off completely. 1 was very surprised that the plane still 
flew on only two blades, but you will understand terrible 
out of balance so that I had to use my both hand to keep the 
stick right into my stomach. For a very littl moment the 
plane stood quite still in the air, of course very heavenly 
wobbeling that rather difficult but still under control. Than 
the plane sunks dawn very gently—of course heavenly 
wobbeling but as said before rather good under control. The 
throttle was still full open and at the very moment that I touch 
the ground with my tail-wheel I switched-off. The plane did 
not turned over and so as you will see on the plane which is or 
will be very soon be at Hanworth, practical without any 
damage to the plane with the exception of the blades. 

‘‘ Thanks the marvelous safety qualities of a Autogiro I am 
still alive and last but not least without the slightest scratch 
to my-self.”’ 
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THE WEEK AT CROYDON 


“A. Viator’s” Causerie on Airline Affairs at 
London’s Main Terminal and Elsewhere 


W J HEN Alice, in Through the Looking-glass, was in 
the wood with Tweedles Dum and Dee, it got 
darker and darker. ‘‘ What a thick black cloud 

that is,’’ said Alice, ‘‘and how fast it comes! 

Why! I do believe it’s got wings! ”’ 

That is how we felt at Croydon when the enormous 
bulk of the first A.W. of the Ensign class hovered 
over the Airport. Alice gives no technical details of the 
landing of the monstrous crow, but I am quite sure it could 
not have landed more slowly than did Ensign. Every- 
body was amazed at the slowness of the landing and the 
absence of run afterwards. 

Once on the ground and drawn up for inspection the 
huge bulk and fine proportions of the machine were 
evident, and not only did every other machine on the 
tarmac look half its real size but even the hangars, the 
buildings and the control tower seemed a size smaller 
suddenly. 

Somebody suggested that the tailplanes would form use- 
ful spares as wings for the average light aeroplane, and 
another bystander remarked, gazing at the formidable 
undercarriage, that there should be quarters for a resident 
engineer somewhere just above each wheel. 

Ever since some futuristic-minded journalist christened 
a two- (with luck) seater aeroplane an “‘airliner’’ many 
years ago there has been a shade of ridicule in the term, 
but at last Croydon has seen something genuinely worthy 
of the expression. 

Ensign made remarkably fast trips to Paris and back, 
and was then, somewhat harshly, perhaps, sent to 
Coventry. 

In the air her proportions are, indeed, admirable, and, 
head-on from a distance, she has the lines of a hovering 
kestrel—just two wings and a tiny streamlined body. 

Taxying away, she looks like a ship leaving port, and 
the other day this idea was enhanced by a siren-like 
wail from her brakes as she turned. An extremely impres- 
sive aeroplane indeed, and one Imperial Airways has just 
cause to be proud of. 


Where to Where? 

Meanwhile, what with all this excitement, and the Em- 
pire boats at Southampton, one newspaper has completely 
lost touch with reality and let the printing presses take 
charge and run amok. Believe it or not, I have a cutting 
from which, not without a certain awe, I quote as follows: 
*‘From Croydon to Sydney in just over nine days is ihe 
scheduled time for a new twice-a-week flying boat service 
to Australia. . It is a landmark in the progress of 
civil aviation.’’ 

I'll say it is! The word landmark is an exact description 
of the scar on the airport surface which a flying boat 
might be expected to make. It is, of course, possible that 
the scribe is thinking of the 7}-8-day service from Croydon 
to Sydney recently inaugurated quite quietly by K,L.M. 
and K.N.I.L.M., but why accuse people of using flying 
boats from Croydon, or ior the matter of that, landplanes 
off Southampton Water? 

Some of the romance of a life on the ocean wave has 
just been thrust on to civil aviation by the Ministry of 
Health. For two hundred years or so it has been neces- 
sary for a ship’s captain to signal ‘‘ All well on board ”’ 
when coming in to port. This means, apparently, that 
nobody has died during the voyage, that there are no 
infectious cases aboard, and, lastly, that no rats or mice 
_have died other than by poison during the trip. 

I simply daren’t ask you to believe me when I say 
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TRANSATLANTIC PREPARATION: One of the Gipsy 
Twelves being installed in the D.H. Albatross, two of which 
are to be used eventually for transatlantic experiments. 


that this solemn Ministry now requires the commander 
of an airliner which has made an hour and a half’s flight 
from Paris or Amsterdam to signal that all is well in the 
matter of corpses which have become such en route; of 
infectious diseases which have developed on the way (for 
no air company, naturally, will accept such passengers), 
and, above and beyond all, of deceased rats and mice on 
his aeroplane. 

Complications may occur when a company’s house flag 
gets jammed and cannot be hoisted on arrival, for not to 
hoist the flag means “‘ All is not well on board.’’. In such 
a case the Captain will be closely questioned. Having 
ascertained, with a sharp pin, that all passengers and 
crew are alive and kicking, he will then closely question 
his First Officer (a white-mouse breeder) as to whether 
Montgomery, the pink-eyed pet of the ship’s company, 
is in his usual health. All being well, he will then sternly 
eye a pimple on the steward’s chin and enquire whether 
it is a contagious or infectious one. With a bit of luck 
and no hint from a passenger who has been celebrating 
that there was a green rat on the ceiling but which is now 
missing (presumed dead), all will really become well on 
board exactly one hour G.M.T. after arrival and the pas- 
sengers may depart for London with the full sanction of 
the Ministry of Health and the approval (for all one can 
tell) of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Maritime 
Laughter is a great promoter of health, and it’s the 
Ministry of Health’s job to promote health. The pro- 
longed howls of mirth provided by this Order must have 
put the physical fitness standard at Croydon up by at 
least 2 deg. Centigrade. In issuing ‘‘ Statutory Rules and 
Orders, No. 299, Public Health, England, Aircraft Regu 
lations, 1938,’’ in which you will find all the jolly flummery 
about corpses in cabins and dead rodents in the lee 
scuppers, the Ministry of Health has done noble service 

to the Physical Fitness Campaign. 
Passenger traffic has never been so good on all lines, and 
news from Heston is to the effect that the same applies to 
British Airways there as it does to all companies without 
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exception at Croydon. Amongst distinguished passengers 
lately have been Lord and Lady Baden-Powell to Switzer- 
land by Swissair, and Mr. H. G. Wells inward by the 
Czechoslcvakian plane from Prague. Mr. Wells, who told 
us all about aviation before it really started, was im- 
pressed—even he—by the delights of overweather flying in 
a Douglas D.C.3 and by the amount of mileage which a 
man can do in an easy day’s flying without travel fatigue. 

That is one of the basic advantages of air transport, that 
publicity people do not drive home to the public suffi- 
ciently. Freedom these days from air-sickness is another, 
and the essential lack of dust, dirt, grime and smell is a 
third tremendous travel boon. 


Petroleum Service 


INCE 1935 the Iraq Petroleum Company has been using 
D.H Rapides on pipe-line, petrol, mail, and passenger 
services, and four more have recently been in process of de- 
livery. Two of them will actually be operated by Transports 
du Proche Orient, an associated concern. The particular work 
of these four machines will be to run services along the pipe- 
line crossing the Syrian Desert between Kirkuk and the two 
coastal pipe-heads at Tripoli and Haifa. 


Self-contained Navigation 


OLLOWING international agyement at the Radioelectric 

Gonvention at Cairo, the omnidirectional radio beacons 
at Amsterdam, Le Bourget and Croydon (Mitcham) will now, 
as an experimental measure, each operate on a frequency of 
263 kc/s (1,140 m.). The previous frequency of the Croy- 
don and Schiphol beacons was 266 kc/s. 

The idea of arranging the same frequencies for these three 
beacons is the long-considered one of providing automatic 
ground transmitters so that the crews of transport machines 
may, to a large extent, be independent of ground direction- 
finding stations in obtaining bearings and fixes. 


Together Again 


AST week Mr. Rodney Beresford, late of Jersey Airways 

and now a pilot with Wearnes Air Services of Singapore, 

took delivery of a D.H.86 which had been sold by Jerseys to 

Wearnes. The machine will be remembered by travellers on 

the Jersey route as Giffard Bay and has now been rechristened 

Governor Murchison before going on to the Penang-Singapore 
run. 

During its overhaul the machine was fitted with metal air- 
screws and Marconi radio with direction-finding equipment. 
The work, which included the removal of two back seats and 
the provision of a toilet compartment, was done by Jersey 
Airways at Jersey Airport. Another 86, which has been sup- 
plied by Airwork, will be flown out by Fit. Lt. John Pugh, 
who is the chief pilot of the Company. 


European Guide 


OR many years now the Shell Company has been publishing 
detailed loose-leaf guides to the world’s long distance air 
routes and the company’s aviation department has now pro- 
duced a schedule covering the more important routes in Europe. 
As in the case of other route books the first section is devoted 
to introductory information concerning time variations, cur- 
rencies, times of sunrise and sunset, and prohibited - areas, 
while there is an easily-understood chart giving the distances 
in both miles and kilometres between the various points on the 
different routes. The detailed aerodrome information sheets 
are entirely up to date even in the case of some leading grounds 
which are rarely visited by air tourists. 

The route section itself is divided into parts so arranged 
that each is complete in itself, and the material included covers 
such matters as special formalities, restrictions and obstructions 
with, of course, plans of the situation and detailed shape of 
each aerodrome. In all, ninety landing grounds are individu- 
ally described. 

An idea of the scope of this guide may be gathered from the 
fact that it is twice the size of the largest one—for the London 
to Cairo route—previously published. Now that there are so 
many restrictions on air travel in Europe, few of which can be 
shown, so to speak, diagrammatically on a normal flying map, 
such a guide is of special value. The schedule is supplied either 
in spiral-binding or loose-leaf form and is obtainable from any 
Shell office at a price of 15s. 





I hear that the D.H. Albatross, Frobisher by name 
(which somehow sounds like the butler), was seen over 
Croydon recently. Being smaller, it will not create thé 
same interest as did Ensign amongst simple-minded air- 
port folk, but I hear admirable reports of its performance 
and flying qualities. 

Talking of size, they tell me that the A.W. which has 
been christened Egeria ought to have been called Eddy- 
stone—another name in the fleet. Absentmindedness of the 
dear vicar at the font, I suppose. Anyway, Egeria is said 
to have remarked that if she has any sauce from the light- 
house she will go and stand on her tail in its immediate 
vicinity and dwarf the little blighter. 


Manchurian Heinkels 


HE two Heinkel He.116 small four-engined air liners which 

the Manchuria Aviation Co, has purchased from Ger- 
many arrived in Tokio on April 29 after having covered the 
9,300 miles in 54 hr. 17 min, flying time. 


A New German Company 


N order to free D.L.H. from many of its lesser activities, an 
affliated company, known as the Hansa Flugdienst 
G.m.b.H., has recently been formed. This company will con- 
centrate entirely on charter work and joy-riding. 
Three directors of D.L.H. will be on the board of the com- 
pany, and the fleet will consist of twenty-four machines, 
mainly of the charter class. ’ 


Aerodrome Owners’ Association Meeting 


HE half-yearly meeting of the Aerodrome Owners’ Asso- 

ciation takes place at Brighton on Thursday and friday, 
July 14 and 15. On Friday afternoon there is a business 
meeting at the Royal Pavilion and in the evening a reception 
and dinner there, given by the Mayors of Brighton and Hove. 
On the Friday morning the delegates will inspect the Brighton, 
Hove and Worthing municipal airport and will afterwards 
attend a luncheon given by the Aerodrome Owners’ Associa- 
tion at the Grand Hotel, Brighton 


The New Leo 

HE first of Air France’s new Lioré et Olivier H.246 flying 

boats—illu strated in our issue of April 28—for use on the 
Mediterranean services has been launched at Marignanne, Mar- 
seilles, and has been undergoing its final trials there. It is 
of typical Lioré design with four engines placed in tandem pairs 
above the wing. The cruising speed is given as 200 m.p.h. 
for a range of 700 miles. The increased accommodation of 
twenty-six passengers with a crew of four, combined with the 
higher speed, is likely to be valuable to Air France on their 
Marseilles-Algiers and Marseilles-Tunis lines. 


Assisting the Schedule 


HE problem ot devising suitable night-landing equipment 

for seaplane or flying-boat operations has always been a 
difficult one. For many years Service pilots have used a 
form of flare-path, and this appears to provide the only solu- 
tion to the problem. 

More recently Imperial Airways have developed their own 
system, using paraffin flares on conical buoys which are laid 
out on the water in the form of an ‘‘ L,”’ the base of the latter 
being used as a guide to the wind direction. When a boat is 
expected after dark—regular night flying is not yet done on the 
Empire routes—six of these buoys are towed out at a certain 
fixed speed and every half-minute one of the grapnels is thrown 
out, the last buoy, of course, being laid at right angles to the 
other five. On its return the crew of the launch place the 
detachable flare-heads in position, these being designed as 
separate units in order to simplify the processes of lighting 
and of making replacements. Each flare, when lit, has life of 
more than four hours. 

There are now twenty flare-lit alighting points in Africa and 
thirty on the route through India to Australia. In ten areas 
on the Nile and in one on the east coast of Malaya floats are 
used in place of buoys; these floats are both lighter and easier 
to handle, but can only be used in very sheltered water. In 
earlier experiments electric lighting was used, but this idea 
was abandoned both because batteries were not always avail- 
able and because pilots preferred the flares. 
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Baltic Resumation 
‘THE Polish company, LOT, has resumed its regular summer 
schedule on the Warsaw-Wilno-Riga-Tallinn run. Following 
the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between Poland 
and Lithuania recently, it is now planned to include Kaunas in 
the schedule. This will be a valuable addition to the Berlin- 
K6nigsberg-Kaunas-Riga-Tallinn service operated by D.L.H. 


The R.A.S. Accident 

N the evening of July 3 a Railway Air Services Rapide 

apparently suffered fuel-feed failure soon after taking off 
from Sydenham Airport, Belfast, and spun to the ground. 
The only two occupants, Capt. A. C. Larmuth and Mr. 
Vaughan, the engineer, lost their lives. Capt. Larmuth was 
making his last flight as an R.A.S. pilot before becoming a 
Reserve instructor. 


Internally in Australia 


HE managing pilot of North Western Airlines, of Moree, 
N.S.W., has submitted plans to the Australian Civil Avia- 
tion Board for the reorganisation of the air services in New 
South Wales. At present these services are unsubsidised and 
run in such a way that there is a good deal of wasteful flying. 
In the scheme he suggests not only that there should be a 
complete feeder network linking twenty-two towns every day, 
but that the new lines should be subsidised to the extent of 
6d. a mile. More than half the population of N.S.W. live in 
the towns, which are included in his list, and there is no useful 
air service to more than a small proportion of them. 


Speed Does Count 

fA COORDENG to figures compiled at Le Bourget, the lead 

in London-Paris passenger bookings which Air France 
secured in April as a result of introducing their 75-minute 
time-table with Marcel Bloch 220s is being maintained. The 
following are the statistics: In April Air France carried 2,905, 
Imperial Airways 2,886, and British Airways 1,914 passengers. 
In May, Air France carried 3,203, Imperial Airways 2,609 and 
British Airways 2,028. The average journey time of the 
Blochs for the whole period was 1 hour 5 minutes. In 1937, 
Imperial Airways, according to the same authority, carried 
38,839 passengers on this route, Air France 29,991 and British 
Airways 12,662 


Control in Australia 


IVING evidence before the Transport Commission, 
Australian National Airways’ officials requested that the 
Government should institute a single control of all air routes 
within the Commonwealth and that all routes be subsidised 
from the Federal Treasury. H. M. Smith, managing director 
of Guinea Airways, declared that the Civil Aviation Depart- 
ment must create a unified control. Subsidies were essential 
for the eificiency of airlines. 

He added that his company were importing a Lockheed 14 
with which the Darwin-Adelaide run could be covered in 8} 
hours, and the company were considering the importation of 
other machines of the same type to start a night service be- 
tween these points 
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Another Holiday Service 


EXT Saturday Air France will run the first air service to 

Dinard. This will be operated during the week-end 
throughout the summer. The time taken from London will be 
2} hours, including the change at Le Bourget from the Marcel 
Bloch, which leaves Croydon at 11.30 a.m., to the Wibault. 
The return journey is made on Mondays, leaving at 9 a.m. and 
arriving at 12.15 p.m. The airport of Dinard is three miles 
outside the town. 


The Australian Service 


At the time of going to press the two boats, Cordelia and 
Challenger had reached Singapore, and the latter, in 
Qantas charge, had carried the mail to Darwin, where she 
was delayed with a damaged float. Though why, in these days 
of long-distance air services, this flight should not be treated 
as a matter of course is difficult to understand; however, it is 
at least of historical interest. 

Incidentally, the Australian Minister for Defence, in intro- 
ducing the Bill for the ratification of the air-mail agreement, 
has announced that outgoing mail from Australia will, after 
all, be charged a rate of 5d. for every half-ounce. An 
editorial on this matter appears on page 2. 


Flying Hours 

HOSE who are in any way concerned with the present and 

future working position of transport pilots and radio 
cperators will be interested in Section C of a report issued by 
the International Labour Conference under the somewhat 
voluminous title Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of 
Work. This Section deals in detail with the circumstances 
of present-day transport flying work and includes a chapter 
explaining the legal position in different countries. 

For the moment it has been assumed by the Conference that 
the problem is restricted to the personnel employed on com- 
mercial machines and the work of airport and other ground 
employees is not considered. The report is published by the 
International Labour Office in Geneva and is obtainable from 
the I.L.O. offices at 12, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Internally in Latvia 


HE Latvian Government has decided to leave the opera- 
tion of exterior airlines to foreign companies and to con- 
centrate on the development of suitable air services at home. 
On the initiative of the Latvian Communications Department 
the first national Latvian airline was inaugurated last year 
between Riga and Liepaja, and another service is being opened 
some time this year to connect Riga with the biggest city of 
East Latvia, Daugavpils, the machines flying via Krustpils 
New airports are in course of construction at Daugavpils and 
Krustpils, and the Communications Department will be in the 
market for two medium-sized transports for the new service 
as soon as the preparatory groundwork has been completed. 
Meanwhile, in another Baltic state, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment has allocated a sum in aid of the opening of the first 
national air service between Kaunas and Klaipeda. It is 
planned to extend the service to the seaside resort of Palanga, 
where a private aerodrome is already in existence. 






. 






POLISH TRANSPORT: Designed to replace the American machines which are at present used by LOT, the P.Z.L. company’s 
new Wicher transport has a maximum speed of about 235 m.p.h. with two Wright Cyclone G.2 engines. When a crew of 4 with 
14 passengers and the usual luggage load are carried the range is given as 1,100 miles. In general appearance the machine is an 


interesting cross between the D.C. 2 and the Lockheed 14—both of them types which are in service with LOT. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC : 


RANCE, having overcome her difficulties with the Portu 
guese Government over landing rights for her trans 
atlantic flying boats at the Azores, will now be taking 
her place beside Britain, U.S. and Germany this summer 

in experimental flights to New York by the southern route 
Althcugh longer, this route is more propitious from the point 
of view of weather, and has, of course, the help of an interme- 
diate stop at the Azores 

It is ironical that France, unti] four years ago, held the 
monopoly of the Azores as a stopping place for transatlantic 
flights, but owing to a technical hitch, the rights were with 
drawn, and permission was given to the three competing coun 
tres and withheld from her. As a result Germany made four 
crossings each way in twin-engined Dornier Do.18s in 1936 
and seven each way last year in four-engined Blohm and Voss 
139s—heavy oil Junkers Jumo 205 engines being fitted in both 
cases Imperial. Airways last year did round trips with the 
Short Empire boats Cambria and Caledonia, and the U.S.A 
with the Sikorsky S.42 Clipper 1/1 on this route. 

Air France-Transatlantique was prevented from participat- 
ing owing to the incomplete state of their negotiations for the 
renewal of their landing rights, and concentrated on develop 
ing long-range types that would do the more northerly route 
non-stop, thus making them independent of the Lisbon authori 
ties. So that the reconditioned six-engined 521 Latécbére 37- 
ton boat Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, which would have been 
used for the Lisbon-Azores-New York trip, was used last year 
only for a demcnstration flight across the South Atlantic in 
which she broke the distance record for flying boats—later re 
gained by Italy 

In anticipation, however, of having their four-year-old 
rights reinstated, Air France-Transatlantique has got the Paris 
ready for the North Atlantic this year, and with brand new 
Hispano-Suiza 12N br engines of 650 h.p. each, she has been 
flown at the Etang de Berre, Marseilles by test-pilot Leclaire 
She will now make at least six experimental ocean flights this 


De Havilland Hydromatics 


HE Edgware factory of the De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd 

(probably now the largest manufacturers of v.p. airscrews 
in the world), is tooling for quantity production of the 
Hamilton Hydromatic full-feathering, constant-speed airscrew, 
lately released for export by the U.S. Government. The new 
airscrew allows 35 deg. of pitch range for constant-speed opera 
tion and a further 45 deg. for feathering. It is claimed that 
it can be feathered more quickly than any other airscrew, 
whether the engine has stopped of its own accord or is still 
running 


Real Navigation 


* Harbord’s Glossary oj Navigation,’’ revised by C. W. 1 
Layton, A..N.A.; 12s. 6d. Brown, Sun & Ferguson, Lid 
Darnley Street, Glasgow. 

LTHOUGH earnest examinees tor Second and First Class 
Air Navigators’ Licences are sometimes inclined to think 
that the business of navigation and particularly of celestial 
navigation, is a very new one, this Glossary of Navigation, 
which is described as a ‘* vade mecum for practical navigators,’ 
was written by the Rev. J. B Harbord more than seventy years 
ago. Since that time it has been revised and enlarged and 
this edition is the fourth in the series : 
The present reviser must have suflered considerable difficulty 
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IS DOING 


year via Lisbon, starting, it is expected and as explained in a 
recent issue, on August 10 

Meanwhile, Air France-Transatlantique has under construc- 
tion a sister-ship to the Paris, the Latécoére 522, which is 
better equipped and has more speed and range. She will be 
used later this year, probably on the northern route (Foynes— 
St. Pierre and Miquelon—New York), the right to use Foynes 
having been successfully negotiated early this year with the 
Government of Eire, Imperial Airways and Pan American 
Airways 

rhe northern route will also be flown over experimentally 
this summer by the two four-engined landplanes, the Farman 
2-230 and 2-231, which are being fitted up with pressure cabins 
under the direction of Air France’s chief pilot Codos, who 
intends to make sub-stratospheric test flights at from 18,000 to 
25,000 feet 

In preparation, but not expected this year, are the CAMS- 
Potez 161 (six Hispano-Suiza 12.Y or, alternatively, L.18 
Gnome Rhone engines) and the S.E.200 (six Gnome Rhone 
L.18s), otherwise known as the Lioré et Olivier 49—both 60 
ton main and passenger-carrying flying boats 

Although the French would appear to have some leeway 
to make up as a result of having failed to carry out any experi- 
mental flights last year, the directors of Air France-Trans- 
atlantique are satistied that they have not, by any means, 
been leit behind 

A mass of most valuable and varied data has been 
collected on the voyages of the s.s. Carimaré, fitted out as 
a floating meteorological station and posted to the job of carry- 
ing out an exploration of the upper air in mid-Atlantic It 
is claimed tlat the information obtained will be of the greatest 
assistan.e, and that this, together with the unique experience 
of ocean flying which Air France has gained in flying the 
South Atlantic more than 300 times, will find them as well 
equipped a3 any competitor to cope with problems of the 
North Atlantic 


in deciding exactly what should and should not be expunged 
or modified The basis of navigation remains unchanged, but 
the actual methods used have been superseded time and time 
again The really obsolete sections of the book have been 
removed in the 1938 edition, but older methods of working 
have, in some cases, been retained to provide an historical 
background tor the explanations of newer ones. For instance, 
in 1862, when the book was first published, there were no such 
things as gyroscopic instruments and direction-finding radio 
both of which play a large part in navigation to-day, whether 
on the sea or in the ai: 

The book is primarily intended, of course, for marine naviga- 
tors, but the principles involved are in most cases identical 
with those used by the air navigator, and the Glossary pro 
vides a really thorough grounding in the subject—if the word 
‘grounding ’’ can be used where very advanced navigation, 
whether celestial or otherwise, is being considered 


S.B.A.C. Scholarship Awards 


IVE scholarships in the aircraft industry have been awarded 
for 1938 under the scheme sponsored by the S.B.A.C., and 
administered by the R.Ae.S. The selection committee reviewed 
eight youths chosen from several hundred applicants, and chose 
the following five: — E. R. L. Crook (London, W.14), J. R 
Gardiner (Portsmouth), J]. G. F. Lang (Wellington), D. Levitt 
(Durham) and G. E. H. Vickers (Billingham, Co. Durham) 


SITTING PRETTY: 
The pilot presum- 
ably having tollowed 
the modern theory 
that a forced landing 
on doubtful ground 
is safest with under- 
Carriage retracted, 
this Fairey Battle 
suffered very little 
apparent damage 
when put down be- 
side the Warring- 
ton-Tarporley road 
The reader who sent 
the photograph says 
that the field was 
barely six times the 
length of the 
machine. 
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Centenary of a Pioneer 


LMOST exactly one hundred 
A years ago—on July 8, 1838— 
Count Ferdinand von Zep- 
pelin was born at Manzell, 
near Friedrichshafen. In_ 1890, 
over fifty years later, he retired 
from the German army as a 
cavalry leader, and announced 
that he intended to devote the 
remainder of his life to the studv 
of aeronautics and the building of 
airships. ‘‘I intend (he said) to 
build a vessel which will be able 
to travel to places that cannot be 
approached—or only with great 
difficulty—by other means of trans 
port, to undiscovered coasts and 
interiors, in a straight line across 
land and water. My balloon 
must be able to travel several days 
without renewing provisions, fuel, 
or gas. It must travel quickly 
enough to reach a certain goal in 
a given number of days, and must 
possess sufficient rigidity and non- 
inflammability. to ascend, travel 
and descend under ordinary con- 
ditions.”’ , 

Unable at first to find financial support for his schemes, 
Zeppelin sold his family estates and everything of value 
that he possessed in order to raise the sum of 430,000 for 
his first experiment. Knowing that the result, however 
problematical in many respects, would certainly be a frail 
vessel liable to destruction by landing on terra firma, he 
decided, at the outset, to build his first airship on water, 
and so established a workshop on Lake Constance. He 
began operations by buiiding an airship dock, which in 
itself was a unique engineering feat at the time, being a 
building 45o0ft. long, 78ft. wide and 66ft. high, resting on 
ninety-five pontoons, and capable of being steered in any 
direction on the lake. 

The germ of his conception of the airship was derived 
from the conviction that such a structure must present a 
uniformly taut surface to the element—the air—which sup 
ports it, and he was helped in his researches by studying 
Fultcon’s designs for the submarine. Thus he evolved the 
characteristic cigar-shape of the Zeppelin which, apart 
from certain British designs, has scarcely been modified 
since the building of the first models. It should be stated, 
however, that an Austrian named Schwarz was the first 
to realise the disadvantages of the ordinary non-rigid 
balloon; and he constructed an envelope with a rigid 
aluminium framework—but his effort was not a success. 

Zeppelin had at one time lived close to the Daimier 
works at Stuttgart. Gottlieb Daimler had aroused amuse- 
ment by mounting a light oil engine on a tricycle; but 
Zeppelin now knew that the Daimler engine was the best 
for his purpose. 


Advanced Design 


Within two years Zeppelin No. 1 was ready for flight, 
and perhaps the most remarkable thing about this vessel 
was that it embodied practically all the elements which 
have made Zeppelin airships so efficient in rigidity, dura- 
tion and other characteristics. 

A description of the first Zeppelin airship, written by 
Thomas E. Curtis, is as follows: ‘‘ Conical at both ends, 
in order that resistance to the air may be lessened, and 
cylindrical in shape, it measures 390ft. in length and has 
a diameter of about 39ft. It looks, even at close view, 
like a balloon; but, in reality, it consists of seventeen 
sections, each gas-tight like the water-tight compartments 
ou beard a steamship. The interior is a massive frame 





work of aluminium rods, stretching 
from one end of the balloon to the 
other, and held in place by seven. 
teen polygonal rings, arranged 24ft, 
apart. Each ring is supported by 
aluminium wires, and the whole 
interior, looked at from end to end, 
appears as if a lot of bicycle wheels 
had been placed side by side.’’ It 
was driven by two 16 h.p. Daimler 
motors, controlling reversible pro- 
pellers and placed in two cars, 
which were slung below the enve- 
lope and were connected by an 
aluminium keel. Along a dragging 
cable, stretching from fore to aft, 
there slid an adjustable weight, 
which enabled the balloon to be 
raised or lowered at the bows or 
stern and generally increased its 
controllability. 

Zeppelin’s first airship came to 
grief on landing, after twenty 
minutes in the air. But long 
before he had finished his second 
one he had come to the end of his 
financial resources and announced 
that he would have to sell up his 
plant and material. By now, however, real interest had 
been aroused in the experiments of the indomitable count, 
funds were forthcoming, and, on October 9, 1903, another 
Zeppelin left the floating dock, circled Lake Constance, 
and manceuvred over towns as far away as the mouth of 
the Rhine. 

Then came Zeppelin 1V, which had an important im- 
provement in the form of a keel attached to the under- 
side of the envelope, and also larger petrol tanks. Unfor- 
tunately, a disaster overtook Zeppelin IV at a critical 
moment in the history of airships. The German Govern- 
ment, which had refused to support Zeppelin’s schemes, 
now consented to take over the most satisfactory of his 
airships, and Zeppelin IV was selected to undertake a 
special trip of 230 miles from Lucerne to Zurich. The 
voyage started well, the airship cruising along the course 
of the Rhine as far as Mainz at a speed of 24 m.p.h. After 
twenty-four hours in the air she descended at Echter- 
dingen, near Stuttgart, owing to engine trouble. But 
before she could restart on her journey a gale, accompanied 
by a severe thunderstorm, sprang up and destroyed her 


Public Support 


The ruin of Zeppelin IV was a big blow to her inventor, 
more particularly as the financial loss incurred seriously 
jeopardised the company. But the German people rallied 
splendidly to his support, subscriptions began to pour in, 
and before long the sum of £300,000 had been raised for 
the purpose of constructing further Zeppelins. 

Another of Zeppelin’s airships, the Deutschland, suffered 
disaster while attempting to land in a blustering wind. She 
was the first airship to be used for passenger service, and 
in the summer of 1910 made a successful voyage of over 
300 miles. Her crash into a wood, with a crew of twelve 
men and about twenty passengers, was another blow for 
the count; for ‘‘experts’’ began to state that there were 
unsurmountable defects in the rigid type of airship. 

But the German Government now showed implicit faith 
in Zeppelins. Further experiments demonstrated that 
greater engine power was required ; and one airship success 
fully weathered a 75 m.p.h. gale while moored for three 
days in an open field. Between 1g00 and 1919 the Zeppelin 
Corporation constructed 115 airships of the rigid type—for 
all purposes. Zeppelin died on March 8, 1917, at Char- 
lottenburg. a. @. P- 
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R.A.F. Garden Party 


[' is rather hard to decide whether or not it was a happy idea 
to hold the first great R.A.F. garden party on the same day 
as the race for the King’s Cup. Perhaps the thought was that 
the officers of the R.A.F., the A.A.F., and the R.A.F.V.R. 
would, in any case, have assembled in their thousands at Hat- 
field Aerodrome, and that when they had satiated their en 
thusiasm for watching civil aeroplanes rounding the pylon there 
they would, with a sense of relief, turn their cars in the direc 
tion of Trent Park, where they would meet each other, free 
from the disturbing influences of civil racing, and enjoy very 
welcome strawberries and cream in the most charming sur- 
roundings. As a matter of fact, most of the large throng 
which congregated round the tea marquees and by the lake 
seem to have come straight there from their homes and to have 
given the King’s Cup a miss in baulk. 

The main idea was that the Hendon Display used to give a 
great annual opportunity for the R.A.F. and its Reserve and 
Auxiliaries to congregate and talk the shop beloved of the 
Service mind all over the world. As there has been no Hendon 
this year, it was felt thaf some other chance of a Service gather- 
ing ought to be organised, and so the idea of this garden party 
was hit upon as a happy solution. No more delightful place 
for the party could have been found than this country seat of 
Sir Philip Sassoon. The weather was kind and all ranks and 
branches of the R.A.F. were represented there, with their wives 
and daughters in gay summer dresses. 

Among those present were Marshals of the R.A.F. Viscount 
Trenchard and Sir John Salmond; Air Chief Marshals Sir Hugh 
Dowding, Sir Cvril Newall, Sir Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt, and Sir John 
Steel; Air Marshals Sir Arthur Longmore, Sir Frederick Bowhill, 
Sir Charles Burnett, Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Sir William Mitchell, and 
Sir Philip B. Joubert de la Ferté; Air Vice-Marshals C. T. Maclean, 
A. S. Barratt, E. L. Gossage, R. E. C. Peirse, L. A. Pattinson, W. L 
Welsh, J. T. Babington, O. T. Boyd, D. C. S. Evill, A. V. J 
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On the left is a view of the party in the grounds of Sir Philip Sassoon’s place, Trent 
Park. On the right Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté is seen talking with friends. 
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LEWIS-LIKE : A new Williamson camera 
gun is now in service, and is here seen on 
an Auxiliary Hawker Demon 

Richardson, Sir Charles Longcroft, F. ( Halahan, A. |} Borton, 
W. S. Douglas, and B. E. Sutton 

Great credit is due to the committee of ladies who organised 
this gathering Lady Newall was the chairman of this com 
mittee and Lady Longmore the secretary It is certainly to be 
hoped that the gathering will become an annual affair. 


Palestine Awards 


S Re King has been graciously pleased to approve of the under 
mentioned awards for gallant and distinguished services ren- 
dered in Palestine 
Distinguished Flying oss.—F /O. Robert Cassells Waddell and 
P/O. Douglas John Horatio Lay 


A.V.-M. Maltby 


i the list of half-yearly promotions Air Commodore P. C. Maltby, 
DS.0., ABA becomes Air Vice-Marshal He was born in 


io2z and entered the Royal Welch Fusiliers in 1911 from the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst After service in India and France he 
was attached, whilst a Cantain, to the R.F. in June, 1915, and, 
upon qualifying as a pilot, was seconded to the R.F.C. in the fol 
lowing September He served in France with Nos. 15 and 16 Squad- 
rons and commanded the latter for nearly a year. He was awarded 
the D.S.0. and A.F.C. for distinguished services and was also men- 
tioned in despatches 

In \ugust, ro19, he was granted a permanent commission in the 
R.A.F. as Squadren Leader and commanded No. 5 Squadron in India 
from September, 1920, to February, 1924 He was promoted Wing 
Commander in January, 1925, and appointed to command No, 1 
Wing, Inland Are Following a course at the R.A.F. Staff College 
he was appointed to the Air Ministry for air staff duties in Decem- 
ber, 1927 During the year 1931 he attended a course at the Imperial 
Defence College, after which he was promoted to Group Captain 


ind appointed to the command of the Central Flying School. In 
June, 1935, was appointed Air Officer Commanding, R.A.F., 
Mediterranean, and granted the acting rank of Air Conimodore. He 
was appointed to be a Member of the Nominated Council of Malta 
in July, 1935, and was promoted Air Commodore on January 1, 19% 
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Coast Defence Exercises 


WO combined exercises in coast defence have been arranged for 
this month by the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry. 
The smaller exercise in the Channel commenced on Tuesday, but 
air participation consisted only of No. 16 (A.C.) Squadron as part 
‘of the defence forces 
A large-scale exercise will be held from July 20 to 23 and will test 
the East Coast defences from the Forth to the Medway. The defence 
forces include eight general reconnaissance squadrons (two of them 
equipped with flying boats), one torpedo bomber squadron, and four 


fighter squadrons 
A New Command 


S foreshadowed in the last Estimates Speech a Maintenance Com- 
mand has lately been formed with headquarters temporarily at 
the Air Ministry. Air Vice-Marshal J. S. T. Bradley, O.B.E., has 
been appointed to command; Group Capt. G. C. Bailey, D.S.O., has 
also been appointed 
The object in forming the new command is to decentralise as far as 
is practically possible. Briefly, its duties will be the reception, 
store, repair stocking and distribution of material 
Full use will be made of civil transport systems where such use 
would expedite delivery 





JULY 7, 1938. 


Good Work in the Middle East 


WO excellent examples of co-operation occurring during réceg 
activities in the Middle East are deserving of mention o 
On April 13 six aircraft of No. 11 (B.) Sqn. (from India forced 


landed in the Jordan Valley north of the Dead Sea, having lost t 
way in a thick dust haze. They were located by aircraft of No Ny 
(B.) Sqn. and petrol and other requirements were flown out 

six aircraft were all able to return to Amman by 14.00 hours t® 
following day. 

On April 22 an aircraft of No. 208 (A.C.) Sqn. forced-landed @ 
the desert about 25 miles S.E. of Heliopolis. A new engine wag 
flown out in an aircraft the same day and the unserviceable engine 
brought back to Heliopolis on April 23 


More Australian Fighters 


addition to the first order for 40 machines which are now on the 
way, a further order for more than 60 N.A 

placed by the Australian Government with the 
\ircraft Corporation of Melbourne 


33 fighters has bees 
Commonw calth 


Royal Air Force Gazette 


General Duties Branch 


zs (A.Fit. Lt.) is promoted to the rank of Fit 


F/O. F. J 
Lt. (June 22) 

Sqn. Ldr. J. H. F. Burroughs (Lt. Cdr., R.N.) is granted the 
acting rank of Wing Commander with effect from June 23, on 
appointment as Senior Fleet Air Arm Officer in H.M.S. Courageous 
Sqn. Ldr. A. L. Franks ceases to be seconded for duty with the 
Royal Iraqi Air Force (June 17). Fit. Lt. W. G. Devas is trans- 
ferred to the Reserve, Class A (June 15). 

The following Fit. Lts. relinquish their short service commissions 


Mannix 


Royal Air Force 


General Duties Branch 

Air Commodore.—C. H. B. Blount, O.B.E., M.C., to H.Q., No. 4 
(B.) Group, Linton-on-Ouse; on appointment as Air Officer Com- 
manding, 8.6.38. 

Group Captain.—F. Sowrey, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., to 
Station, Tangmere; to command, 9.6.38 

Wing Commander.—L. G. le B. Croke, to No. 233 (G.R.) ‘Sqn., 
Thornaby; to command, 12.5.38. 

Squadron Leader.—A. W. Bates, to School of Air Navigation, 


R.A.F 


Owing to the greatiy increased length of these lists as a result of R.A 


The Air Ministry announces that the following promotions are 
made with effect from July 1, 1938:— 
AIR ComMopore To Arr Vice-MarsHaL 
Paul Copeland Maltby, D.S.O., A.F.C. 
Group Cartain TO Ark COMMODORE 


Francis Percival Don, O.B.E., Rey Griffith Parry, 
Curtis Darley, C.B.E., A.M., George Bentley Dacre, 


D.S.O., Charles 
D.S.O. (Acting 


Air Commodore), Malcolm Henderson, C.1.E., D.S.O., Keith Rodney 
Park, M.C., D.F.C., A.D.C., David Grahame Donald, D.F.C., A.F.C. 
Winc CoMMANDER TO GROUP CaPTAIN 

The Hon. Ralph Alexander Cochrane, A.F.C., (Acting Group 


John Beresford Cole-Hamilton. Arthur Deen Pryor, Edward 
Brownsdon Rice, Richard Gregory Gardner, D.S.C., Robert Halley, 
D.F.C., A.F.C., William Alec Coryton, M. V O., D.F.C. (Acting 
Group Cap tain), Francis William Trott, O.B.E., M.C., Charles Beau 
voir Dalison, A.F.C., William Samuel Caste r, “M.C . Wilfred Henry 
Dunn, D.S.C., Hugh Henry MacLeod Fraser, Meredith Thomas, 
D.F.C., A.F.C., Reginald Baynes Mansell, O.B.E., Malcolm Lincoln 
Taylor, A.F.C., Harold Alfred Whistler, D.S.O., D.F.C., Matthew 
Brown Frew, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., Edward Garden Hopcraft, 
D.S.C., Hugh Leedham, O.B.E 
SquaDRON LeabeR TO WinG COMMANDER 

William Henry Poole, A.F.C., M.M., William Edward George 
Mann, D.F.C., Edmund Francis Waring, D.F.C., A.F.C., John Fran- 
cis Tufnell Barrett, D.S.O., D.F.C., Thomas Cathcart Traill, D.F.C., 
Eustace Jack Linton Hope, A.F.C., John Denis Breakey, D.F.C 
William Ernest Staton, M.C., D.F.C., Eric Burton, Edward Peverell 
Meggs Davis, A.F.C., AM. (Acting Wing Commander), Alwyn John 
Warwick, Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, D.F.C., A.F.C., Robert Bruce 
Sutherland, D.F.C., Joha William Frederick Merer, Herbert Nind 
Hampton, D.F.C., Alfred Douglas Rogers, A.F.C., Harold Alan 
Hamersley, M.C., Frederick Frank Garraway, O.B.E., Walter Archer 
Bourchier Savile, Christopher Tom Walkington, Charlton Hallawell 
(Acting Wing Commander), James Henry Winch, Hugh Lewis Pingo 
Lester, Henry Edward Forrow, O.B.E., William Noble Plenderleigh 
(Acting Wing Commander), Charles Howard Cahill, A.F.C., Lawrence 
Darvall, M.C., Stanley Miles Park, George Thomas Harvey Pack, 
Charles Francis Toogood, Advian Winfred Franklyn, M.C., Cecil 
Arthur Bouchier, O.B.E., D.F.C., Guy Mainwaring Knoc i 
Stacey Hodson, A.F.C., Matthew Crawford Dick, A.F , Charles 
Edward Barraclough, Lawrence Fleming Pendred, M.B 5" NF ol 
Charles Edward Hamilton Allen, D.F.C., Charles James Norman 
Atkinson (Commander, R.N Frank Michael Rokeby Stephenson 
(Commander, R.N.). 


Captain), 


George 





on appointment to commissions on the Unattached List for the 
Indian Army (March 28):—A. Green, W. R. Monro Higgs 


Accountant Branch 


F/O. L. Hort abrook is promoted to the rank of Fit. Lt. (June 4), 
Royal Air Force Reserve 
General Duties Branch 
F/O. C. W. Martin is promoted to the rank of Fit. Lt. (Novem 


ber 2, 1937); Fit Lt. P. G. Tweedie relinquishes his commission 
on completion of service and is permitted to retain his rank (April 1) 


Appointments 


Manston; for flying duties, 

light Lieutenants.—J. H. A. Chapman, to Directorate of Repair 
and Maintenance, Air Ministry, 31.5.38 J. J. Zwarenstein, to H.Q 
No. 16 (R.) Group, Lee-on-Solent, 31.5.38. J. R. Gillman, to No. 12 (B) 
Sqn., Andover, 6.6.38. A. A. de Gruyther, to No. 240 (G.R.) Sqn, 
Calshot, 6.6.38. P, F. Canning, to H.Q., Coastal Command, Lee-on- 
the-Solent, 10.6.38. A. S. Q. Robins, to No. 110 (B.) Sqn., Wad- 
dington, 8.6.38. J. W Young, to No. 240 (G.R.) Sqn., Calshot, 
10.5.38 


6.6.38 


F. expansion, ranks are confined to those of FlighP Lieutenant and above 


Half-Y early 


Promotions 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANT TO SQUADRON LEADER 

Robert Angus Whyte, Donald Vernon Ivins, Frank William Foster, 
D.F.C., D.S.M., Hammon Jack Paine, Kenneth Cordell McKenzie, 
M.B.E., Charles Henry Johnson, Leslie Ewart Goodman, 
Upton, William Gill, Charles Henry Valentine Hayman, 
Charles Cooper, Alfred Earle, Edward Stephen Dru Drury 
Reginald Alexander Elsmie, John Heber-Percy, a 
Wallace, Leslie William Clement Bower, 
Basset Collins, Maurice Quartano Candler, Geoffrey Kinglake Fairt- 
lough, Wallace Hart Kyle, Maurice James Adam, A.F.C., Dennis 
William Smythe, Eric Charles Passmore, John Jervis Gone John 
Cherrill, Kenneth Alexander Keswick Macewen, Ronald Francis 
Fletcher, Philip Francis Canning, Gareth Guilbert Barrett, Brian 
Harold Maule Kendall (Lt. Cdr., R.N.), Norman Kennedy (Lt Cdr,, 
R N.), Norman Scott Luard (Lt. Cdr., R.N.), John William Hale (Lt 
Cdr., R.N.), Nigel Robert Mackie Skene (Capt., R.M.), Kenneth 
Williamson (Lt Cdr., R.N.), Robert Eric Gunston (Lt. Cdr., R.N 


sidney 
William 
George 
Richard Lindsay 
Charles Ryley, Harold 


FiyinG Orricer To FuiGut Lieutenant 


Michael Covernton Hoskin (Lt., R.N.), Maurice John Alfred 
O'Sullivan (Lt.,. R.N.), George Robert Brown (Lt., R.N ), Robert 
Walter Little (Lt., R.N.), Frank Fletcher (Lt., R.N.), John Filmer 
Marmont (Lt., R.N.), Frank Weyer Brown (Capt., R.M.), Hugo 
Hastings Bracken (Lt., R.N.), Edward Graham Savage (Lt., R.N.), 
Edward Arnold Shaw (Lt., R.N.), David Watkin Waters (Lt., R.N.), 


Richard Michael _Smeeton (Lt., 


R.N.), 
Holford (Lt., R.N 


Thomas Charles Geoffrey 


Equipment Brench 
Winc ComMANDER TO Group Captain 
James Ambrose Stone, Walter John Brice Curtis, O.B.E. 


Accountant Branch 


_. SguaprRon Leaver to Winc ComManpDeER 
John Sullivan, Edwin James Grout. 


Medical Branch 


Group Captain To Arr COMMODORE 
Arthur Samuel Glynn, M.B., Ch.B. 


Winc CoMMANDER To Group Captain 
Eric Alfred Lumley, M.C., M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H 
Squapron Leaver to Winc ComMANDER 
é 2 B.Ch., D.P.H., Llewelyn 
Ch.B., F.R.C.S. (E.), Brian William 
Andrew Harvey, M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H 


James MacConnell Kilpatrick, M.B., 
Courtenay Palmer-Jones, M.B., 
Cross, M.R.C.S., 


L.R.C.P., 
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Unit Transfers 


HE R.A.F. Station, Cranfield, and the units at that station were 
transferred within the Bomber Command from No. 1 (Bomber 
Group to No. 2 (Bomber) Group, with effect from June 15 
The R.A.F. Station, Andover, and the units at that station were 
transferred within the Bomber Command from No. 2 (Bomber) 
Group to No. 1 (Bomber) Group, with effect from June 15 
All foatplane training for F.A.A. pilots, including the Walrus con 
version course, which was undertaken by “A” flight, R.A.I 
Station, Calshot, was transferred to the R.A.! Station, Lee-on 
Solent, with eflect from June 8 


Flying Accidents 


HE Air Ministry regrets to announce that an accident occurred 
near Cape Rachado on June 21 to two aircraft of No. 100 (T.-B.) 
Sgn., Seletar, Straits Settlements, in which the following occupants 
are missing and believed to have lost their lives: —F/O. Act. Fit. Lt 
Richard Clive Meares, F/O. George Leslie Arthur Cooper, P/O 
Hugh Angus Bethune, L.A/C. Hugh Thomas, L.A/C. William 
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DESERT FORMATION: 
No. 45 (B.) Squadron, the 
first in the Middle East to 
be equipped with Vickers 
Wellesleys, are stationed at 
Helwan, Egypt. The specially 
prepared long-range Welles- 
leys may soon be in Egypt, 
and Ismailia has been named 
as a possible take-off point 
for Australia. 


Stanley Lawrence, A/( ist Class 
George Leonard Walters. Fit. Lt 
Meares and F/O. Cooper were the 
pilots of their respective aircraft 
and the other missing occupant 
formed the crews 

Ihe Air Ministry also regrets to 
announce the following 

A.P/O. Colin William Edward 
Milburn lost his life in an accident 
vhich occurred near Filkins, 
Gloucestershire, on June 20, to an 
iircrait of No 2 F.T.S., Briz 


Norton, Carterton, Oxford He 
was the sole occupant of the air 
cralt 


\/( 2nd Class William John 
Richards lost his life, and P/O 
Jack Liewellyn Ellis was severel 
injured, in an accident which occurred at Lee-on-Solent on June 
22, 1938, to an aircraft of No. 2 A.-A.C. Unit, Lee-on-Solent, Hamp 
shire. P/O. Ellis was the pilot of the aircraft and A/C. Richards 
was the other member of the crew 

P/O. Charles Alexander Stephen and Aircraftman 1st Class Harold 
Davies lost their lives in an accident which occurred at Habbaniy. 
on June 29 to an aircraft of No. 30 (B.) Sqn., Habbaniya, Iraq 

P/O. Stephen was the pilot and Aircraftman Davies was the 
other member of the crew 

Fit. Lt. William Forster Pharazyn lost 
the air which occurred near Selby on June 29 between two aircralt 
of No, 72 (F.) Sqn., Church Fenton, Yorkshire 

Fit. Lt. Pharazyn was the pilot and sole occupant of one aircralt 
rhe occupant of the other aircraft was not injured 

P/O. Bonar Roy Whaley and P/Q. Charles Connell Law lost theis 
lives in an accident which occurred at Holywell, Folkestone, on 
June 25, to an aircraft of No. 25 (F.) Sqn. P/O. Bonar Roy Whaley 
was the pilot and P/O. Charles Connell Law a passenger 

Sgt. Thomas Murray Heron lost his life in an accident which 
occurrel at Cray, Ayrshire, on June 25 to an aircraft of No. 12 
Elementary and Reserve F.T.S. Sgt. Thomas Murray Heron was 
the pilot and sole occupant of the aircraft 


iis life in a collision im 


FOREIGN SERVICE NEWS 


More Bombers for Dutch Indies 


THIRD batch of thirty-nine Glenn Martin bombers will lx 

delivered to the Dutch East Indies in 1939, and if tests at 
present in progress on the Fokker To bomber prove successful a largc 
order will be given for these machines also. This would necessitate an 
extension of Fokker’s Serienbau works 


Curtiss Activities 
EPTEMBER should see the test flights of the first of an order of 
thirteen Curtiss YP-37 pursuit machines The whole order 
should be completed by next March. The power plant is a 1,000-h.p 
liquid cooled Allison equipped with a turbo-blower as well as 
an integral gear driven supercharger. It drives a Curtiss feathering 
airscrew 
The fifty-eight supplementary Curtiss SBC Scout bombers on ordet 
to complete a total of one hundred and forty-one for operation from 
).S. aircraft carriers will be of the SBC-4 type These have single 


row Cyclone engines instead of the Twin Wasps fitted to the SBC 


already in service Work has been started on these machines 


Bloch 210 Bombers for Roumania 


\V JE learn from Les Ailes that five of an order for ten Marcel 

Bloch 210 twin-engine bombers recently left the works for 
Roumania. The order was placed last year and Gnéme-Rhdéne 14 No 
two-row radials are specified With these engines, giving some 
1,009 h.p. each, the 210 should cruise at about 200 m.p.h 


Turret Trouble 


[' is reported that the semi-circular tail turret on the Consolidated 
XPB2Y-1 flying boat, though very clean, has caused difficulties 


with turbulence over the tail Investigations into the effect of 


adding a slotted vane to the sides of the turret have been mace 
Experiments have also been made with a third false wooden step 


to improve hydrodynamic qualities 





RECORD HOLDER : Used by Rossi to set up three new international records, this Amiot 370, with liquid-cooled, 900 h.p 


Hispano-Suiza t2 Y 21 engines, closely resembles a new production Amiot bomber. 


The maximum speed of the machine is 


arabably as high as 290 m.p.h. A Gnéme-Rh5ne radial-engined version has also been produced. 


















A Morning with Major 
Alford Williams and his 


Pet Grumman 


INCE his aerobatic exhi- 
S bition at Gatwick last 
Saturday week Major 
Alford J. Williams is 

remembered by 150,000-odd 
people as a pleasantly lazy 
drawl from a noisy, dumpy 
little Grumman. In Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and, for that 
matter, throughout the 
United States, he is known 
not only for his aerobatic 
ability but as_ aviation 
manager of the Gulf Refin- 
ing Co., and as newspaper 
columnist and radio com- 
mentator. Moreover, when 
we kept an appointment with 
him and his Gulfhawk at 
Gatwick last week we found 
him a tremendously keen 
observer of international 
developments in all aeronautical 
fields, particularly military ones. 
He is decidedly pro-biplane, 
though he has to admit that we 
must have machines like the Spitfire 
and Hurricane as chasers. For a long 
time now he has been agitating in the 
States for the development of high- 
powered liquid-cooled engines. His expression 
of delight at the sound of a Kestrel in a Hart 
Trainer was quite ecstatic. 
So were his references to the Gulfhawk. He 
explained that its designer resigned himself to the large 
diameter of the Cyclone engine and decided to build the 
best fuselage which was practically possible. The lines 
may be studied in the accompanying photographs, secured 
from a Brian Allen Stinson flown by Mr. Wesson. The 
small span (28}ft.) and the peculiar fuselage shape per- 
mitted the installation of a retractable undercarriage, 
which was welcome not only on aerodynamic grounds but 
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because the machine was planned as a fighter for the U.S. 
Navy, and struts and wheels do not improve the “‘ ditch- 
ing ’’ qualities of an aeroplane. 

Though the Gulfhawk may look heavy, due to its cor- 
pulence, its structure is actually quite light (the all-up 
weight is only 4,195 lb.) though tremendously strong. It 
was a similar machine which reached an acceleration of 
14G before its wings came off and the test pilot, Jimmie 
Collins, was killed. . 

A good deal of special equipment has 
been installed, including a _ Pioneer 
accelerometer, two-way radio, flotation 
gear (giving a buoyancy about 40 per 
cent. above the normal aerobatic weight), 
Coffman cartridge-type engine starter 
with its breech in the cockpit, and a 
Cambridge exhaust-gas analyser The 
fuel and oil systems are so planned that 
the Gulfhawk could stay on its back for 
half an hour. 

The finish, by the Perry-Austin Com- 
pany, is certainly among the finest we 
have seen. All strut ends are very care- 
fully faired, highly polished duralumin 
being used for the struts themselves 

Maximum speed is quoted by the 
manufacturers as 290 m.p.h. at 12,000ft., 
this figure having been arrived at from 
data recorded by Major Williams on test 
flights. The ceiling, at 26,oooft., is 
nearly 10,oooft. lower than that of the 


Flight” photograph 
Features of both Major Williams and his 
Grumman G-22 are visible her 
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Two Flight photographs show- 
; characteristics of the 
Grumman Gulfhawk (G-22) 
single-seaier. In the lower one 
the striking markings on the 
plane, to convince spec- 
tators that the Gulfhawk really 
does fly on its back (the re- 
tractable wheels sometimes 
make this difficult to verify) 
show up to advantage. 


Gladiator, the degree of 
superch ging commonly 
used for fighters in America 
being rather lower than that 
adopted for corresponding 
British engines. 

The landing speed is about 
65 m.p.h., and the fact that 


similar machines are used 
every day from American 
aircraft carriers is sufficient 


recommendation of the quali 
ties at the lower end of the 
speed range. 

View is not nearly so bad 
as might be expected, except 
directly ahead. Outlook is 
improved by the “ gulling”’ 
of the centre section and a 
cut-out on the trailing edg: 

When the machine is used 
as a fighter, twin synchron 
ised Browning guns _ ar 
installed in the top cowling 


Two 100 lb. bombs may b« 
catried under the lower 
planes. The designation of 
the type, as used by the U.S 


Navy and Marines, is F3F-2 
Previously Major Williams 

operated a Curtiss Goshawk, 

likewise a Navy fighter, 

The Grumman machine 
designed to supersede the 
F2F-3 is a mid-wing mono 
plane designated the XF4F-z2 
and powered with a 1,000 
h.p. Pratt and Whitney Twin 
Wasp two-row radial It 
should be good for over 300 
m.p.h., and is probably the 
fastest ship-plane now © in 
existence. Due to the peculiar 
layout, the pilot is unable to 
look vertically down except 
through windows in the floor 


FLIGHT. 
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ECONOMICAL TRAINER 


Low-wing Stinson : Perforated Flap 


HERE is a very definite market for an economical two 
seater trainer for military and civil purposes The 
Stinson concern, whose products are distributed in 
Europe by Brian Allen Aviation, Ltd., of Croydon, have 
lately added to the somewhat limited rang: available by 
producing what they térm a primary-transition trainer. Fitted 
with the latest type of Lycoming R-530-D2 radial of 190 h.p 
this low-wing cantilever monoplane has a top speed of 161 
m.p.h., and lands at 58 m p.h. with the aid of a perforated 
flap, following the latest American military practice A 
variable-pitch airscrew is optional equipment 
The fuselage is a welded structure and incorporates two steel 
bulkheads to protect the case of a turn-over 
Fuel is carried in two tanks beneath the floor. The tandem 
cockpits have a transparent enclosure. 
The wing has a semi-stressed skin nose section with trussed 
duralumin ribs behind. There is a single ‘‘ I’’-section 
duralumin spar, and stamped duralumin nose ribs 
A fixed ‘‘ trousered ’’ undercarriage is fitted; door and jacks 


now 


occupants mn 


: 190 h.p. Lycoming 


facilitate tyre changing Hydraulic brakes are fitted as 

standard equipment. 
The removable tail 

statically balanced Horizontal trim is 


the elevator 


aerodynamically ind 
adjusted bv i tab on 


surfaces are 


Data are: Span, 3oft height, 7ft. 8in length, 25{t. sin 
undercarriage track, 8ft wing area, 130 sq. it wing load 
ing, 15.2 ib./sq. ft power loading, 12 Ib./h.p.; range, 480 


miles; ceiling, 15,o00ft 


Helicopter Record 


LYING the Focke-Wulf helicopter, Herr Bode, chief pilot 

of the Focke-Achgelis Co., on July 26 flew from near 
Bremen to Rangsdorf aerodrome, Berlin, a distance of 143 miles 
This constitutes a world’s distance record for the type and far 
surpasses the present official record of 67 miles held by Fit. 
Capt. Frau Hanna Reitsch. 


Nr ene oy 
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Topics 
of the Day 


Near the Stall 

UITE one of the sillier habits of the 
aeronautical community—even more 
so than their persistence in the use of 
such words as “‘airframe’’ and the 
like—is that of alluding in specifications to 
the “‘ landing ’’ speed of a machine. There 
may be some slight justification for giving 
the actual stalling speed, which is usually 
a very different thing, but even this varies 
within wide limits according to the way Baw 

in which the elevators are used. 

Unfortunately, it is almost impossible to devise a means 
by which the only really important figure at the lower 
end of the scale—safe approach speed—may be standard 
ised. A correspondent makes this suggestion, and explains 
why it would be a much more useful figure, but even he 
is at a loss to think of any basis on which it might be 
found. Control adequacy might be considered as the all- 
important test, but quite a number of modern aeroplanes, 
at least in certain circumstances, retain some measure of 
lateral control even below the stall; when this control is 
non-existent it is sometimes still possible to keep the 
machine level, though at a rapid rate of vertical descent, 
by quick and careful use of the rudder. 

However, when flying in commercial machines | have 
usually found that the pilots concerned, each with a long 
experience of one particular type, bring their machines in 
at almost identical speeds, type for type. It might be 
possible to settle on a minimum approach speed through 
some sort of test pilots’ committee, the result being an 
average of all the figures provided. Ignoring the prob- 
ability that the airspeed indication is incorrect at low 
speeds, such a figure would at least give the pilot an idea 
of that at which he should, for the first time, bring the 
machine in to land. During the last part of the approach 
he is much too busy to watch the air-speed indicator, and 
the actual landing is always carried out by a mixed process 
involving sight, feel and a certain undefinable instinct born 
of practice. 


Just Figures 

HE dangers of giving such a figure, quite apart from 

those involved in its mere obtainment, are obvious. 
A heavily flapped machine, for instance, must be brought 
in a good deal faster than is necessary for immediate safety 
simply because the flaps cause the machine to lose speed 
so rapidly that a margin of five or ten miles an hour is 
necessary—at least until the pilot is accustomed to the 
machine’s habits. Again, especially where machines with 
low stalling speeds are concerned, the effect of gusts on 
a windy day must obviously be considered, since speed 
can be lost very suddenly when flying out of the layer of 
comparatively high wind-speed into that near the ground 
where the wind is broken and its speed reduced by obstruc 
tions of various kinds. 

As far as the modern type of large transport aeroplane 
is concerned, the landing-speed figure quoted for Ameri- 
can types is sometimes completely misleading. The Bureau 
of Air Commerce long since stipulated that no commercial 
type would be given what we call a Certificate of Air- 
worthiness if its landing speed was higher than 65 m.p.h. 
The result is that every one of the performance tables 
issued by American manufacturers for their different com- 
mercial machines give this speed as 65 m.p.h. I know for 
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a fact that at least two of them are brought in at go 
m.p.h. or more, and that they touch down at anything 
from 70 to 80 m.p.h. in the ordinary course of events. It 
may be that their final stall does not really occur until 
the speed has dropped to 65 m.p.h., but I very much 
doubt it. Anyway, what exactly is going to happen in 
the case of machines like the D.C.4 and the big Boeing? 
Presumably the Bureau will now need to modify its rules 
They may even have done so. ; 

Another curiosity of actual stalling speeds, as opposed 
to those which are published, is that these depend so very 
much on whether the stall is made engine-on or engine-off 
In quite a few cases within my own experience the differ- 
ence, at least in indicated speed, can be very considerable 
—often as much as 5 or even 10 m.p.h. The technique 
for landing the majority of big transports with large flap 
areas is that of motoring them right on to the ground 
If this technique is carried to its logical conclusion, no 
doubt the landing speed can be kept at the official figure, 
but it will be necessary to use very strong tail wheels 


Ready to Fly 


ITH light or medium-light aeroplanes take-off speeds 

are more or less what you care to make them. The 
majority of them fly comfortably off the ground at a speed 
about 10 m.p.h. in excess of that actually required to stay 
in the air at all. At least one machine in my range of 
knowledge, however, appears to land at about 45 m p-h., 
but can actually be taken off and kept in the air at 40 
m.p.h. or even less. 

Probably quite a few other aeroplanes can be forced off 
the ground at their minimum speed, but the aileron con- 
trol at this speed is so poor that it would not be safe to 
put the plan into practice except, perhaps, in flat calm 
conditions. For some good reason (known, no doubt, to 
the aerodynamic experts) wings appear to drop with much 
more vicious and uncontrollable suddenness during that 
very short period while the machine is gathering speed 
after unsticking than when being held off for the landing 

If this is so, it would seem that the need for safe wing 
sections and pronounced wash-outs is much more obvious 
during this critical take-off period than at any other time, 
though admittedly (and provided the engine keeps going) 
the period is so short that control is obtained almost before 
the wing-tip actually has a chance of trailing in the grass. 

At any rate, even if the idea of giving a standard ap- 
proach speed figure is a ridiculous one, it is not much more 
so than that of giving a “‘ landing ’’ speed, or even a stall- 
ing speed. Right now I can take myself up in an aero- 
plane which, on full throttle, can be stood on its tail with 
the A.S.I. needle off the clock, but I should hate to face 
the G.E.s after attempting to land the machine in this 
attitude. What is a stall, anyway? INDICATOR. 
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FROM the 


HE flying time for last week was 48 hr. 15 min Mr. A. R 
Thomas completed the tests for his ‘“‘ A’’ heence and five new 
members were enrolled. 


STRATHTAY 

The totai flying time for June was 95 hours. One new member 
has joined. 
EDINBURGH 

High winds and rain have restricted flying hours, there being 
25 ho rs’ dual and 30 hours’ solo. Five new members joined the 
clul 


BARTON (BEDS) 

Large crowds were at Barton for the King’s Cup air race, which 
was followed by a dance in the clubhouse. Two associate and three 
flying members were enrolled 


READING 

High winds and gales prevented flying on two days last week. 
Mr. Alston completed his “‘ A" licence tests and two cross-country 
flights were made 


YORKSHIRE 

The total flying time for the week at Yeadon was 83-hr. 20 min 
and the total for June was 425 hours, a record for one month’s flying 
Many charter trips were undertaken 


BORDER 

The forced landing competition was won by Mr. W. Roddick; 
Messrs. A. Scott and R. Ellis were the runners-up in that order 
Very little flying was possible last weck owing to the bad weather 


CINQUE PORTS 

On his way back from the air display at Gatwick Herr Paul Forster 
visited the club and gave a display of aerobatics. Six members flew 
up to Hatficld to see the King’s Cup Air Race. One new membLcr 


jomed 
BRISTOL AND WESSEX 


During June the flying totalled 89 hr. 5 min. Mr. S. V. Massey 
Crosse obtained his “‘ A” licence and Mr. A. G. Taylor made his 
first solo. On August 5§ the Club is taking delivery of a Wicko 


monoplane 


The Public Schools Camp 
F' IR the fifth year in succession the Public Schools Aviation 
Camp will be organised at Mousehold Aerodrome, Norwich 
The camp starts on August 2 and will, as before, be in charge 
of Dr. H. Birchall, of Taunton School; the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Club will provide the instructors and machines. 

The Camp is open to public schoolboys over the age of 16, 
and flying training up to the ‘‘A’’ licence standard will be 
provided at an inclusive cost of about 430. During the past 
four years more than sixty pilots have been turned out by the 
Camp 

At Luton 


C INTRARY to the arrangements at one or two more recent 
official airport openings, private owners will be specially 
welcomed at Luton when the municipal airport there is officially 
opened by Sit Kingsley Wood at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, 
July 16. There will be an arrival competition between 
11.30 a.m. and noon, with cash prizes for the pilots of three 
machines 

The Secretary of State for Air, with the Rt. Hon. Leslie 
Burgin, Luton’s M.P. and Minister of Transport, will fly up 
from Hendon in the Air Council’s D.H. 86 B and the Air Min- 
istry is sending over more than thirty Service machines for the 
display. Imperial Airways hope to send one of the first 
Ensigns, as well as a Short Empire boat and the Mayo com- 
posite which, if it appears, will proceed to become two separate 
entities while flying over the aerodrome; and the Brooklands 
Club is bringing a formation of seven Tiger Moths 

In order to prevent the possibility of interruption and con 
fusion, no machines will be allowed to leave the aerodrome 
before 5.50 p.m. and none may arrive between 2 p.m. and 
6 p.m. Private owners who propose to attend the display are 
asked to notify Mr. W. Courtenay, who is organising the affair 
either at his office in London or at the Luton Town Hall 

Incidentally, in our issue of June 16 we managed to suggest 
that Mr. H. T. Rushton, who is looking after Luton’s Air- 
port, was previously in charge at Speke. Actually, of course, 
Capt. H. J. Andrews has been the manager of Liverpool Air- 
port since this was opened in 1932. and we should have made 
it clear that Mr. Rushton was there as control officer—a position 
which he held for three and a half years before coming over to 
Luton 
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CLUBS and SCHOOLS 


SOUTHEND 

Che week-end flying was exceptionally good, and that for the 
month of June was a record in the history of the Club Mr 
Frederick Cockram qualified for his “A” licence and two new 
members have joined 
BROOKLANDS 

Seven machines were visiting the Glasgow Exhibition last weck- 


end and expected to return on Tuesday. Madam Cyrynska and Messrs 
Jetireys and Tose made their first solo thghts. Despite bad weather 


Army Co-operation was carried out to schedule on Tuesday of last 
week 
NORFOLK AND NORWICH 

There were 160 guests at the garden party held last Thursday 
Baron and Baroness Sarigny and Messrs, P. Bayly and P. King 
flew to the air display at Gatwick rhe activities of the gliding 
section have much increased, for last week those being mainly con- 
fined to the Kestrel sailplane 
HERTS AND ESSEX 

Gales and heavy rain prevented flying on three d of the four 
tecn previous to June 40 rhe total flying time was 365 hr. 17 min 
during the month There were nine entrants in the blind flying com- 
petition on June 2, the results for which were ist, Mr. R. ¢ 
Sankey; 2nd, Mr. Archer Edwards; and ard, Mr. L. B. R. Pyle Iwo 
members completed their \ licence test 
HANWORTH 

he flying total for the week ending June 25 was 83 hr. 35 min 


Messrs. S. Laurence and H. Behm completed their “ A licence 
tests, and Miss Ida van Zanten her first solo The total time for 
last week was 85 hr. 45 min. Mrs. M. Diamant completed her “ A’ 


tests and Mr. le Chaminant carried out his first solo. Eleven new 
members joined during the fortnight 
HULL 

The Hull Aero Club has done more flying than last vear, and at 
that time it had a fifty-hour Army Co-operation contract, so this is 
encouraging Ihe response to the special scheme for the Volunteer 
Reserve has been good and life at the aerodrome has consequently 
been considerably enlivened Ir} Moth is out of action at the 
moment, but the Swallow is carrving on the work During June 
there was also a record number of new members All the amenities 
of the clubhouse formerly available are now restored 


Hours and Hours 


[' is customary during the summer months for club instruc- 
tors and ground engineers to put in anything up to 
twelve hours’ work every day in fine weather, and Brook 
lands has been no exception to the rule. In future, and in 
order to relieve the pressure, the Brooklands Club has decided 
that the normal hours for flying shall terminate at 7.30 p.m 
Special arrangements can, of course, be made to suit members 
for whom the late evening is the only possible time for instruc- 
tion. The Club day begins at 9 a.m., whereas at the majority 
of clubs the kick-off is 10 a.m., so that an hour is saved here. 


Up-wind Soaring 

— rISH sailplane pilots have not yet approached the record 

of 156 miles for an out-and-return flight set up on May 15 
by Fraulein Hanna Reitsch in Germany, but they are putting 
in some good practice at up-wind soaring, which is obviously 
more than half the battle. On Sunday, June 12, in a north 
west wind blowing (according to Air Ministry Reports) at 6 
m.p.h. on the ground and 16 m.p.h. at 3,o0o0ft., Mr. J. S 
Fox had himself launched vy aeroplane-tow from Heston with 
the intention of flying his Rhénadler sailplane 60 miles in a 
direction west by south, so as to call on the Cambridge Univer 


) 


sity Gliding Club’s vacation camp at Pewsey, Wilts. After a 
very zig-zag course via Basingstoke and Newbury, followed by 
a climb inside a cloud from 4,000 to 6,ooo0ft., Mr. Fox just 


made Pewsey, albeit he landed south of the town instead of 
north. But the Cambridge Club's towing aeroplane soon put 
that right 

Two days before this Mr. Peter Davis, who has a share in 
the Rhénadler, flew it 110 miles from Heston to Southwold, 
on the Suffolk coast. This is the fourth longest sailplane flight 
so far made in England 

A flight ot 65 miles in a Kirby Kite by Mr. J. E. Simpson, 
on June 5, trom the Cambridge Gliding Club to pay a call on 
the gliding section of the Norfolk and Norwich Aero Club, 
is the second club-to-club soaring flight to be made. The first 
was from Newcastle to the Yorkshire Gliding Club, 86 miles, 
last April. A prize of £50, offered by Mr. C. Espin Hardwick, 
for the first sailplane flight from the London Gliding Club, at 
Dunstable, to the Midland Gliding Club, at Church Stretton, 
108 miles, is stili waiting to be won 
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RECORD-BREAKER : Last month the Arado 79 broke, by a wide margin, two records in the light aircraft category which were 

previously held by Czechoslovakia. These were each for 100 km., the speeds being practically 142.5 m.p.h. in each case. The 

machine was a perfectly standard one with a Hirth MM 504 Az of 105 h.p. and, as the air was extremely bumpy during the flights, 

this record speed can be treated as the normal maximum of the type. This Arado two-seater cabin machine is of mixed construc- 

tion and, unusually enough in such a small machine, it has a retractable undercarriage. The tail design will be seen as typically 
Arado and the cabin arrangements have certain slight resemblances to those of the American Ryan S-C monoplane. 


Frankfurt Again 
HIS year’s Frankfurt Meeting includes two International 
air races, which will be held on July 30 and 31, depending 
m whether the entry list den.ands elimination events on the 
first of the days 
There are two classes, oné tor machines with a maximum 
speed of more than 100 m.p.h. and with engines of less than 
298 h.p., and the other for enclosed side-by-side multi-seaters 
having a top speed of not less than 112 m.p.h. The events 
will be on a handicap basis with trophies presented by Field 
Marshal Goring and General Milch for the first race and by 
Lt.-Gen. Christiansen and Mr. Wolfgang von Gronau for the 
second race, with quite worthy cash prizes. The course will 
be a triangular one, starting from Frankfurt Airport, that 
for the first class covering a total distance of 74.5 miles 
and for the second class 93.2 miles; the course itself, of which 
four circuits will be made, is 18 6 miles long 
Copies of the rules and the entry form, which must be 
completed and arrive in Frankfurt not later than July 15 
can be obtained from the Royal Aero Club. 


Ipswich Opening 
NCE again an airport which has actually been in exist- 
ence for some considerable time is being officially 
blessed. In this case, however, the new terminal buildings 
are the object of the ceremony, which will be carried out at 
Ipswich by Capt. H. Balfour, M.C., next Saturday, July 9. 
The Straight Corporation, which operates the airport on 
behalf of the Ipswich Corporation, has arranged for a very 
adequate flying programme, which will include demonstrations 
both of modern civil machines and of the latest Service types. 
Additionally, No. 46 (F) Squadron at Kenley will be sending 
three Gauntlets to give a demonstration of fiight aerobatics, 
and Herr Wendel, who will. be remembered by those who 
attended the International show at York last year, will assist 
in the spectacular side to the day; his speciality is (or was) 
inverted flying at zero altitude. The active part of the 
programme will start at 3 pm. with a fly-past of Service boats 
from Felixstowe 


Wing Commander F. W. Stent, M.C. 


T' is with regret that we record the death, in a flying accident 
on June 28, of Wing Cdr. F. W. Stent, M.C.—four days 
before he was due to compete in the King’s Cup Race with 
Major Howard’s Monarch entry He was flying a Whitney 
Straight between Woodley and Martlesham in a wind which 
may be remembered as one of strong and gusty character 
There is no evidence that engine failure occurred, and it can 
only be supposed that, while flying low by way of practice for 
Saturday’s race, he was caught in a violent air disturbance 
and the machine hit the ground before he was able to regain 
control. The accident occurred near Uxbridge. 

Frederick William Stent was born in Cyprus in 1891 and 
entered the Egyptian Civil Service just before the Great War, 
in which he was later to command a fighter squadron. On the 
termination of hostilities he remained in the Service and passed 
a post-graduate course in aeronautical engineering in 1922. 
After a very varied flying experience he left the Service in 
1936 and joined Phillips and Powis Aircraft. Since that time 
he had flown extensively over this country and Europe. 


Sensible Isolation 


A SPECIAL aerodrome reserved for the use of private owners 
and a civil flying school will be constructed on a site in 
the western periphery of Riga, Latvia. The aerodrome will be 
subsidised by the Government, which has also provided the 
site, and the management will be in the hands of the Latvian 
Aero Club. When it is ready, all private flying will be banned 
from the regular commercial airport, Spilve, to the mutual 
boon of owners, amateurs and airline operators 


Gosport Reunion 
TEXT Saturday, as already announced, the Brooklands Club 
is Organising a reunion party for the instructors and others 
who worked at Gosport in 1917 with Col. Smith-Barry, who 
evolved the first definite sequence of flying training to be used 
in this country. 

This party will, in fact, celebrate the 21st anniversary of 
flying training as we know it to-day, and Mr. Smith-Barry 
as he now prefers to be known, has promised to be present, It 
is still hoped that a few more of those who were connected with 
Gosport School may be traced and invited to Brooklands 


La Baule Rally 


“THE Royal Aero Club has been informed that the Aero Club 
Jean Mermoz is organising an air rally during the week-end 
July 23-24 to mark the opening of the new clubhouse at La 
Baule. The entry fee of Fr. too per person includes hotel 
accommodation, meals and entertainment. The crew of each 
participating aircraft will be required to carry out a simple 
competition flight, not exceeding 30 minutes in duration, on 
Sunday, July 24, in default of which special facilities may be 
withdrawn 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, The 
Royal Aero Club, 119, Piccadilly, London, W.1, and completed 
entry forms must be received not later than July 14 


Portsmouth Merger 


COMPANY known as Southern Flying Schools has now 
been formed to control the Portsmouth and Yapton Aero 
Clubs, which are now operating together at Portsmouth since 
the Yapton Club was compelled to leave Ford after the latter's 
purchase by the Air Ministry. 

In all, the combined fleets of the two Clubs make a total 
of nine machines, and three instructors are available—H 
Mitchell (until recently chief instructor at Newcastle), W. ] 
Alington and D. F. Holland. The fleet consists of two Major 
Moths, five Cirrus and Gipsy Moths, one Miles Hawk Major 
ind one Monospar. 

The Portsmouth Aero Club started operations in 1933 
present directorate, consisting of Messrs. O. R. Guard } 
H. A. Parkhouse, Dr. F. D. Mundell and Sir Charles Rose 
took charge in 1935, the last-named being the present manag 
ing director. Since that time the Club has trained pilots at 
an average rate of one every fortnight and has been affiliated 
with the Royal Naval Flying Club, whose members use the 
Portsmouth machines. The Yapton Aero Club was founded by 
Flt. Lt. Duke in June, 1934, and 105 licences have been ob- 
tained by its members during the four years of the Club’s exist- 
ence. The policy and personnel of the twe clubs will remain 
unchanged. 
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TTRACTED by the idea ot a fly- 
ing holiday on the Continent, and 
doubly so when a tempting invi- 
tation to the fifth Magyar Pilota 

Picnic arrived, we set off from England 
fully expecting a wonderful week in Hun- 
garv. The wording of the invitation con- 
vinced us that Hungary was the country 
to visit :— 

Eminent sportsmen of the air, well- 
known air tourists will come and meet 
there,”’ it read, ‘‘that they should ad- 
mire at the beauties, folkloristics, in- 
land sea, with water of changing colours. 

at the ‘ puszta’ with its cow-belled 
herds at draw wells enjoy the fiery 
Hungarian wine, the music of indefatig- 
able Hungarian gipsies. . . the re- 
nowned hospitality. delight in so 
many fine, kind, interesting, picturesque, 
charming sightseeings—and after having 
wandered over the Hungarian country- 
side from the air and land . they 
will go on their way to look at the pearl 
of Danube—Budapest—capital of Hun- 
gary, glittering in sunshine, gleaming by 
nights on both banks of the Danube, and 
waiting for her guests with embracing 
arms. Come with good cheer, you are 
waited for with love by the Hungarian 
Touring Club.’’ 

That sounded pretty good, but it was 
a modest description of the hospitality 
and entertainment which was provided 
for the 24 English guests in ten aero- 


planes, who arrived for the picnic at 
Siofok, a pleasure resort on the shores 
of Lake Balaton, when the picnic opened 
on June 25. They returned last week- 
end, perhaps sorrowfully, but determined 
to return to enjoy again the hospitality 
and charm of a country which had sur- 
passed their highest expectations. We 
could not call ourselves ‘‘ eminent sports 
men of the air’’ or ‘“ well-known air 
tourists,’’ but this picnic was an oppor- 
tunity definitely not to be missed, and 
we were determined to get there at all 
costs 

Flving via St Inglevert (Calais) 
Brussels, where we spent a night, and 
Frankfurt, we came across increasing 
numbers of English participants At 
Frankfurt, which must be one of the 
finest aerodromes in Europe, there were 
six machines, including a Dragonfly and 
a Vega Gull from Air Service Training at 
Hamble. The six occupants, including 
Mr. J. Beaumont (Chief Flying Instruc- 
tor), Mr. A. H. Abbott and four pupils 
were combining a thoroughly good holi 
day with some practice in navigation 
Iwo seats in the Dragonfly were occu- 
pied by a wireless set and the crew 
whiled away the hours by calling up the 
various stations en route, with con- 
siderable success Another Vega, con- 
taining Messrs. F. C. J. Butler, S. V 
Appleby (of Pou fame), S. C. Evans (of 
the A.A, Aviation Department) and C. R 
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PILOTA PICNIC” 


British 


Enjoy the Famous Annual 


Visitors, in Ten 


Hungarian Rally 


BY A PARTICIPANT 





Whytt; a Puss, a Lecpard; a Gipsy and 
two Hornet Moths; and two Swallows 
these made up the assortment of British 
aircrait at the picnic 


The whole air swarm,’ as we were 
called, arrived safely at Jalatonkiliti 
Aerodrom: Siotok where the picn 
ypened, and where the English party re 
ceived a tremendous welcome bein z 


greeted on landing by the officials of th 
Hungarian Touring Club and a battery 
of cameras and Pressmen While the 
very hot and sticky party (the weather 
was perfect and the heat terrific through 
out the picnic) was hurriedly trans 
ported by taxi to Siofok for lunch and 
a bathe in Lake Balaton, the highly 
cficient ground staff picketed the 
machines for the night There were five 
non-starters from England, and Mr 
C. H. A. Grant and Mrs. Clayton in the 
Hornet from Hatfield arrived on the 
following morning, having been held up 
by insurance trouble in Germany 

Most of the day was spent in bathing 
costumes on the sport island’’ of the 
oldest Hungarian sports club All went 
according to programme in that many 
sorts of opportunities for sports and 
diversions awaited the guests In 
the evening a cheerful dinner, gipsy 
music, jazz dancing.” 

‘If you haven't still been with us 
you are sure,’’ went on the programme, 
‘feven on the first day to get fond of 
Hungary !'' We did! 


A ‘‘ become acquainted *’ dinner was 
held in the evening in an open-air 
restaurant beside the lake. Many well 


known personalities of the Touring Club 
were there, including the president, M 
Ivan Rakovszky, M. E. Quittner, the 
vice-president M E Kirchknopf, 
general secretary, M. P. Elischer (of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Transport), who 
gave up a week of his holiday to fly 





(Left) Mr. E. Pasold (Hornet Moth) and his passenger, Miss Cornelia Jirkovsky, who acted as interpreter, guide and adviser 
to the British party. (Right) Mr. S Davenport (Puss Moth), Mrs. D. Harries, and the president of the Magyar Touring Club 
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round with the picnic and entertain the 
guests, and M. S, Magyar, who took part 
in the great flight from New York to 
Budapest. 

Throughout the picnic the organisa- 
tion was superb. Maps giving compass 
courses and distances between the aero- 
dromes and full details of all the landing 
grounds en route were distributed to the 
pilots, in addition to instructions in the 
event of a forced landing, including the 
"phone numbers of the aerodromes. To 
save carrying money, books of tickets 
for all ‘the events of the tour were 
handed to each participant. We were 
even told how to sunbathe without per- 
sonal damage, a necessary warning in 
view of the intense heat! 

Wherever we went we were escorted 
by Cornelia Jirkovsky, a charming 
Hungarian girl who acted as interpreter, 
guide and friend to the party He1 
beauty and efficiency were the subjects 
of general admiration. 

After a morning spent in and beside 
Lake Balaton, the time all too soon came 
to depart for Szeged, the second largest 
town in Hungary, to see the religious 
celebrations of the gooth anniversary of 
the death of St. Stephen, first king of 
Hungary. The take-off from the little 
stubble-covered aerodrome at Siofok pre- 
sented difficulty for the larger machines 
Mr. Abbott sent his two Vega passengers 
by train to Budapest to be collected 
next day, while Mr. Beaumont, after 
sending on the luggage in advance, just 
scraped off in the Dragonfly with a ‘‘ do 
or bust’’ effort. Mr. Butler, in the 
v.p.-airscrew Vega, transported his pas 
sengers to Szeged in relays. 


Infringements 


Szeged is near the Jugo-Slavian fron- 
tier, and pilots were duly cautioned 
about its proximity. However, after 
taking-off next day, Mr. S. Davenport 
accidentally set his compass at 150 deg 
instead of 15 deg., and flew for 20 
minutes before he realised his error and 
returned to Hungary. Another pilot, 
on his way to Miskole, near the Czecho- 
Slovakian border, was also reported to 
have transgressed the frontier, but 
neither episode caused an “ international 
incident.”’ 

Continuing the tour, the = slower 
machines were sent off first to enable the 
“‘air swarm’”’ to arrive more or less 
simultaneously, but despite this pre- 
caution, the very full programme 
dropped behind schedule after lauding at 
Miskole. The coaches carrying the patty 
arrived three hours late at Mezdkovesd, 
the centre of the embroidery industry, 
and the mayor, leading citizens and more 
than 1oo peasant girls, taking part in the 
St. Ladislaus’ Day Fair, had waited 
patiently in the boiling sun to welcome 
us! After an interesting visit to the 
fortifications at Eger, where a garrison 
held out for 45 years against the Turks 
in the 16th century, the night was spent 
in the cool mountain resort at Lillafiired. 
The heat during the day was terrific, and 
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One of the minor trials for British participants in the Picnic is the adoption of a 
suitably unselfconscious expression when holding a bouquet of wild flowers—a snap 
at Hortobagy. 


the crews discarded as many clothes as 
possible. Mr. Grant found it more com- 
fortable to fly shirtless, only donning this 
garment when coming in to land! 

On a visit to Hortobagy, the ‘‘ Wild 
West ’’ life on the ‘‘ puszta,’’ the Hun- 
garian Steppes, with its cowboys, shep- 
herds, flocks and herds was seen at its 
best The famous ‘Bridge Fair’’ 
whither peasant families bring their 
horses, cattle, sheep and wares to market 
twice a year, was in progress. Here, 
as at other stopping places, the party 
were greeted by prominent local citizens, 
and each was presented with a bouquet 
of wild flowers. 

One pilot had the misfortune to 
damage his machine seriously on land- 
ing. His passenger, who had never been 
up before, said it was a lovely landing. 
Neither was hurt, but here again the 
Hungarian hospitality was demonstrated. 
Although it was one of the most out-of- 
the-way parts of Hungary, the machine 
was dismantled, taken to the military 
aerodrome, 40 miles away, where air 
force mechanics set to work and carried 
out the repairs, including broken 
longerons, within five days, harging 
only for materials used. 

With this exception, all the machines 
arrived safely at Budapest, where the 
party was welcomed by His Excellency, 
the President of the Magyar Touring 
Club, M. Ivan Rakovszky. 

Generally speaking, the three days 
and nights at Budapest were turned into 
six days, sleep being cut down to the 
minimum—whether it was dining aboard 
a pleasure steamer on the glittering 
Danube, seeing the wonderful buildings 


and sights by day, swimming in the 
famous wave bath at the Hotel St 
Gellert—where a klaxon sounds and they 
turn on waves the size of small Atlantic 
rollers—dining on the St. Margaret 
pleasure island, or sampling the un 
rivalled night clubs, the consensus of 
opinion was that Budapest was, as they 
say in America, just swell 

A farewell dinner was given by the 
Hungarian Touring Club and memorial 
plaquettes and other souvenirs were dis- 
tributed. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ as the pro- 
gramme stated, ‘‘ the gipsy band did not 
play sad departure songs, for guests 
bidding farewell to us do promise also 
to come back again in a year.’’ M 
Quittner spoke to this effect, and Mr. ] 
Beaumont thanked the touring club, M 
Elischer and Miss Jirkovsky for their hos 
pitality, and the Hungarian Air Force 
for the privileges they accorded us. 
He added that Mr. Evans, of the A.A 
was hoping to arrange a return party in 
England. Others who made pleasantly 
brief speeches were Mr. Davenport 
Major A. A. Nathan, Mr. Appleby and 
Miss Jirkovsky. Prizes consisting of 
valuable porcelain pieces were presented 
to Mr. Butler (Vega) for comfort and 
Messrs. Beaumont and Waters for timely 
arrivals. 

All thanks for a wonderful holiday are 
due to the Magyar Touring Club and to 
the Royal Aero Club and the Automobil 
Association for advance organisation and 
co-operation, 

For those who consider that such a 
picnic is a pleasant holiday, there is a 
similar air party in Hungary starting on 


August 7. 
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NEW HOME: Every regular traveller on the 
London end of the Portsmouth Road knows the 
old K.L.G. works offices at Putney Vale—a one- 
time coaching inn. Here is its successor—the 
fine new building in which the staff of K.L.G 
Sparking Plugs, Ltd., are now settling down 


THE 
INDUSTRY 


Trade Notes and News 


Wiring 
ABLES for lighting and power installations, 
together with junction boxes and other 
accessories, are exhaustively dealt with in a cata- 
logue issued by Callender’s Cable and Construction 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton House, Victoria Embank 
ment, London, E.C.4 


South American Agency 


.E.N. PATENTS, LTD., announce that Robert H. Kulka 

Lid., Shell-Mex House, London, W.C.2, have been 
appointed sole agents and distributors in Latin-America for 
their air compressors, spray painting plant, etc 


South African Airport Equipment Tenders 


MRT ELIZABETH MUNICIPALITY is calling for tenders, 

to be presented in that city by July 14, 1938, for the 
supply of aerodrome equipment such as beacon, floodligbts and 
landing direction indicator. 

Firms desirous of offering equipment of United Kingdom 
manufacture can obtain further details from the Department 
of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 
Reference Number T.Y.23251/ 38 should be quoted. 


What's Inside ? 


N ANY people will remember that a few years ago the Shell 
Company brought out an unusually attractive brochure 
entitled The Modern Aeroplane, containing a number of excep- 
tionally fine coloured illustrations of a small two-seater 
biplane, so arranged that each section would lift up to disclose 
detailed drawings of the ‘‘ works "’ inside. 

Now they have produced an entirely new album on rather 
the same lines, dealing in considerable detail with half a dozen 
different types of aircraft and engines and with various -im- 
portant components Another section illustrates and explains 
the standard Lorenz blind approach system. Interested persons 
may obtain copies on application to Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd., 
Shell-Mex House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 











PRE-SELECTED FLAP POSITIONS: The new Dowty 
hydraulic pre-selector control enables the pilot to set flaps, 
radiator shutters or landing lights in any predetermined 
position over their range of travel. The control also carries 
a position indicator, making the complication of a separate 
device unnecessary. Two or three flaps can be operated by 
one control and are automatically synchronised. Aircraft 


Components, Ltd., Cheltenham, are the makers 
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The Craftsmen 


\ ITH a combined total of 1,158 years of service with Short 

and Mason, Ltd., the instrument makers, the ‘ Quarter 
Century Club,’’ consisting of 31 of the firm's employees, re 
cently held their 13th annual dinner 


Quadruple Expansion 


URING the first week in August Northern Aircraft and 
Engineering Products, Ltd., will make yet another move 
to more extensive premises. The site of the new factory, which 
is at Guide Bridge, Manchester, covers two and a half acres, 
and is approximately four times the size of their present 
works 
Only two years ago this concern started in a small workshop 
The staff then numbered about thirty In August it is antici 
pated that no fewer than four hundred people will be on the 


pay roll 
“Bonded” Plywood 


HE value ot plywood as an aircraft structural material is, 
it is claimed, considerably increased by a new type of 
adhesive developed by Bakelite, Ltd The new material is 
known as Bakelite Plybond and takes the form of a thin sheet 
of paper which has been specially impregnated with Bakelite 
resinoid. This latter possesses the property of first becoming 
fluid under the influence of heat and then rehardening to an 
infusible and insoluble state when heating is continued 
In the manufacture of plywood, the procedure adopted is to 
interleave the various plies with Plybond, the whole then being 
formed into a honjogeneous board in a heated press The 
resultant sheet is, it is claimed, water- and steam-resistant, 
while particularly important for aircraft work is its resistance 
to the attacks of insects and fungus 


Rolls-Royce Results 


DDRESSING the shareholders at the Rolls-Royce general 
meeting, Lt.-Col. Lord Herbert Scott (the chairman) drew 
ittention to the strong position evidenced by the fact that the 
total assets of the company exceeded the current liabilities 
by 42,036,739 The profit amounted to £393,259, which 
included a dividend of {20,000 from Bentley Motors (1931) 
Limited 
So far as the assets were concerned cash and Government 
securitics totalled /921,001, which was a reduction of roughly 
£275,000 This reduction, however, was balanced by an in 
crease in sundry debtors of practically the same amount The 
profit of £393,259, together with the carry forward from the 
previous year of £93,913, gave a total of £487,172 for disposal, 
of which £64,789 was distributed in January last as an interim 
dividend of 6 per cent The directors recommended a final 
dividend of 16} per cent., bringing the tota! for the year to 


22} per cent., subject to tax 


As in the case of the similar factories already established 
in connection with the expansion scheme, the new factory at 
Crewe for the production of complete Rolls-Royce aero 
engines would be financed and owned by the Government, 
but its operation and management would be entrusted to 


Rolls-Royce, Ltd 
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HANDY : This little 
gadget, now being 
extensively used in 
aircraft works, is the 
“ AVR ’’ patent sheet 
gripper, which locates 
holes in sheets to be 
riveted and pulls the 
sheets tightly together 
with a single turn of 
the upper screw. It 
is made for use with 
*; in.,} in. and ¥ in 
rivets by Aviation 
Developments, Ltd., 
Argyle House, 
London, N.W.1. 


The Oxford's Equipment 
| Sis the list of equipment used in the Airspeed Oxford 
(described last week) should be added Simmonds Elastic 
Stop-nuts; it would, in fact, be no exaggeration to say’ that 
they figure in greater or smaller Jegree on practically every 
British military aeroplane. 
Also approved for the Oxford is an important item of engine 
equipment-—Lodge sparking plugs, types A14B/4, unscreened, 
and RAr4/4, screened, 


Sealed 


AKERS of ‘ Bostik ’’ sealing compounds and adhesives, 
the B.B. Chemical Co., Ltd. (formerly Boston Blacking 
Co.), have issued a neat folder for the filing of their data sheets 
on their various compounds. A number of these are used in 
aircraft construction, for such purposes as sealing windows. 


D.V.L. Concessionaires 


T is announced that International Engineering Concession- 

aires, Ltd., 2 and 3, Duke Street, St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W.1, have acquired the British Agency for the 
instruments developed by ‘‘ D.V.L.’’—Deutsche Versuchsan- 


stalt fiir Luftfahrt 
hey have also taken over the British and European agency 
for the H—C Vapour Proof precision switch. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
1938, Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. 
Wim. Clowes and Sons, Ltd., #4, Jermyn Street, London, S 

National Advisory Commitee for Aeronautics. Report No. ‘612: Heat-Transfer 
Processes in Air-Cooled Engine Cylinders, by B. Pinkel; 10 cents. No. 613: The 
Variation with Reynolds Number of Pressure Distribution over an Airfoil Section, 
by R. M. Pinkerton; 10 cents. No. 614: Pressure Distribution over an N.A.C.A. 
23012 Airfoil with an N.A.C.A, 23012 External-Airfoil Flap, by C. J. Wenzinger; 
10 cents. No. 616: Inter-relation of Exhaust-Gas Constituents, by H. C. Gerrish 
and F. Voss; 10 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Airman Lost in Africa, by Carel Birkby: 15s.. Frederick Muler, Ltd 29, Great 
James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 

Firth-Brown Steels for all Purposes: Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd 
and Norfolk Works, Sheffield 

“ Staybrite’ Super Stainless Steel for all Purposes 
Ltd., Staybrite Works, Sheffield 9. 

Aluminium Annealing and Heat-Treaiment: British Aluminium Co., Ltd. Ade- 
laide House, King William Street, London, E.C.4. 

Aluminium Jointing: British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
William Street, London, E.C.4. 

The Royal Air Force Careers and How « 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd 

The Book of the Singer 9, 2nd Edition; 2s. 6d., 

Glass Houses and Modern War, by Jonathan Griffin; 
40-42, Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 

Lubriceting Oil Tests and Their Significance 
3s. 6d., Germ Lubricants, Ltd., City-Gate House, 

Mechant s Workshop Handybook, by P. N. Hasluck; 
Ltd., Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill, E C.4 

Aovenans ical Research Committee Reports and Memoranda: Report No. 1793 
Visibility of Light Signals with Special Reference to Aviation Lights, by W. S 
Stiles, assisted by M. G. Bennett and H. N. Green, 9. No. 1796: Some Aero- 
dynamic Characteristics of Tapered Wings Fitted with Flaps of Various Spans, by 
H. B. Irving, A. S. Batson, |. H. Warsap and H. |]. Gummer, 6s. No. 1797: Wind 
Tunnel Tests on the Effect of Extreme Slipstream on Single and Twin-engined Mono- 
planes with Split or Slotted Flaps, by J. H. Lees, H. Davies and C. Callen, 3s. 6d 
No. 1801 : Nomenclature for Stability Coefficients, proposed by L. W. Bryant and 
S. B. Gates, Is. 3d. No. 1802: A Rough Estimate of the Twist of Autogiro Blades 
in Flight, by D. M. Hirst, Is. 3d. No. 1804: The Profile Drag of Aerofoils at High 
Reynolds Numbers in the Compressed Air Tunnel, by R. Jones and D. H. Williams, 
2s. 6d. No. 1805: Full Scale Water Resistance of the Singapore IIC in Steady 
Motion, by J. Hanson, 2s. No. 1806: Further Measurements of the Full Scale Water 
Resistance of a IIIF Seaplane in Steady Motion, 2s. No. 1809: Torsional Oscilla- 
tion of a C antilever when the Stiffness is of Composite Origin, by W. J. Duncan and 

. M. Lyon, 2s. No. 1810: Analysis of mm 5 4 by of Monoplanes in the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment Free Spinning Tunnel, by E. Finn 

Acronautical Research Committee Report for the Year 1937; 2s. 
Office, Adastra! House, Kingsway, London, W.C.: 

Planes Over Canada, by Capt. A. H Sindoch: . 6d, 
Ltd., 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 

KL “ Stronger Steel" Castings Kryn 
Letchworth, Herts 


Brassey's Naval Annual, Lhursfield ; 25s., 


Atlas 
: Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, 
Adelaide House, King 
Join, by T 


Stanhope Sprigg; 5s., Sir 


Sir Isaac Pitman. 
3s. 6d., Chatto and Windus, 


(5th Edition), by J. 
Finsbury Square, C.2 
3s., The Technical 


Southcombe 
° 


Press 


, H.M Stationery 
Thos. Nelson and Sons, 
Coborn Works 


and Lahy (1928) Ltd. 


Thos. Firth and John Brown Ltd., Atlas and Norfolk 


British Aluminium Co. Ltd., Adelaide House, King 


Firth-Brown N itralloy Steels. 
Works, Sheffield 1. 

Aluminium Foundry Data. 
William Street, London, E.C.4. 

Aluminium Finishing Processes. British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 

Airplane Structures, by 3 S. Niles and J. S. Newell. Vol. 1. 2nd edition. 2% 
Chapman and Hall Ltd., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 

50 Years of ~——. omer Rubber Co., Ltd., St. James's House, St. James's 
Street, London, S.W 

Supply in Modern Ww ar, by Lt. “7 G. C. Shaw ; 12s. 6d., Faber and Faber, Ltd, 
24, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


NEW COMPANIES 


In the notes below, for reasons of space, the 
panies are usuaily somewhat abbreviated. 

CONRAYS OVERSEAS SYNDICATE LTD.—Private company, registered 
May 20. Capital £100 in 100 shares of {1 each. Objects: To carry on the business 
overseas of manufacturers of and dealers in anti-dazzle devices, appliances and 
scientific instruments for all vehicles and aircraft, etc. The directors are: Prof 
Cardigan B. Dann and Mo). Wilmot R. B. Peel. Registered office: 125, Moom 
Park Rd., London, S.W 

OXFORD GI IDING. ‘COMPANY LTD.—Private company, registered May 1m 
Capital, £100 in 100 shares of {1 each. Objects: To promote, assist and encourage 
gliding, soaring and aerial navigation, etc The directors are: Gilbert Ry ‘ 
Christchurch, Oxford; Robt. S. Rattray, D.Sc., “‘ The Old Homestead,” Winsle 
Bucks. 

PNEUMATIC COMPONENTS, LTD.—Private company, registered June 
Capital, £5,000 in 5,000 shares of {1 each. Objects: To carry on the business 
manufacturers of and dealers in all kinds of mechanical accessories for all types 
machinery,. vehicles and mechanical appliances generally The directors ares 
Henry Turner, manufacturer; Thomas Brown, desigrer. Registered office, mM, 
John Street, Sheffield. 

CIVIL AVIATION 


objects" of new com 


INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD.—Registered as a privaiy 
company on June 24, with a nominal capital of £20,000 in 80 ordinary shares of 
£250 each. The objects are to acquire and hold shares, stocks, debentures, de 
benture stocks, obligations and securities, etc. The directors are 
Thomas E. St. C. Daniell, O.B.E., M.C., solicitor; David L. D. Orr, 11, Arlingted 
Street, S.W.1, stockbroker; Francis R. Stephen, solicitor. Registered offices 
Argyle House, 29/31, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 

CIVIL AERO-SHED CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD.—Private company. Regie a 
tered June 20. Capital, £100 in 2,000 shares of Is. Objects: To carry on the 
business of aerodrome hangar constructors and designers, etc. The subscriber 
each with one share) are: Stephen E. Adams, 44, Chinerook Road, Grove Park, 
London, S.E.12, company director; Philip C. Lawton, representative. The first 
directors are not named. U 

SOUTHERN FLYING SCHOOLS, LTD.- 
Capital, £3,000 in 3,000 shares of £1 each 
and aerial navigation in all its branches, etc. The directors are :—Owen R. G 
(director of Fraser and White, Ltd.); Sir Charles H. Rose, Bt. (director of Port 
mouth Aero Club, Ltd.); Horace A. Parkhouse (director of Landport Drapery 
Bazaar, Ltd.); Dr. Francis G. Mundell, 69, Eveleigh Road, Earlington, Han 
(director of Portsmouth Aero Club, Ltd.) Allen L, R. Duke (flying instructor), and 
A. Simons, *“‘ Lansdowne’ (flying instructor Registered Office: The Aero 
The Airport, Portsmouth. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


LTD. (331,425) (Hangar 2a, Southampton 
Name changed to Cunliffe-Owen Aircraft, Ltd. 


bonds, 


Private company, registered June 2& 
Objects: To promote gliding, soari 


Geo. 


Club, 


Eastleigh 


Airport, 
24, 1938 


B.A.O 
on May 


Southampton 


INCREASES OF CAPITAL 


PERSONAL AIRWAYS, LTD. (Airport of London, Croydon, Surrey).—The 
nominal capital has been increased by the addition of £10,000 be yond the registered 
capital of £10,000. The additional capital is divided into 10,000 “ B” shares of 


£1 eac 

B.A.O., LTD. (Aircraft manufacturers and dealers, etc., Hangar No 2a, 
Southampton Airport).—The nominal capital has been increased by the addition of 
£49,900 beyond the registered capital of £100. The additional capital is divided into 
39,900 ordinary and 10,000 5 per cent. non-cumulative preference shares of {1 cach. 
This was registered as a “ private” company on September 9, 1937. By a resolution 
dated May 11, 1938, it was proposed to change the namie to ‘Cunliffe-Owen 
Aircraft, Ltd.’ 

ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LTD 
Coventry).—The nominal capital has been increased by the addition of £2,000,000 
in £1 ordinary shares beyond the registered capital of £2,000,000. The 10,083 
unissued redeemable second preference and the 139,917 second preference shares 
of {1 which have been redeemed, are to be converted into 150,000 ordinary shares. 
These shares, together with the 2,000,000 new ordinary shares and 262,581 existing 
unissued ordinary shares, are to be issued for cash at par to the Hawker Siddeley 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., and’or its nominees upon application 

BRITISH AERO COMPONENTS, LTD. (Holbrook Lane, Coventry The 
nominal capital has been increased by the addition of £5,000 in £1 ordinary shares 
beyond the registered capital of £20,000 

ESSEX AERO, LTD.—The nominal capital has been increased by the addition 
of £4,000 in £1 ordinary shares beyond the registered capital of £1,000. 

MORRISONS ENGINEERING, LTD (Aircraft designers and manufacturers, 
etc,, 9, Cherry Orchard Road, Croydon.)—The nominal capital has been in creased 
by the addition of £1,000 in {1 ordinary shares beyond the registered capital of 
£2,000. 

MAYO COMPOSITE AIRCRAFT COMPANY LTD 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 The nominal capital has 
addition of £9,500 in {1 ordinary shares beyond the 
£95,000 


AERONAUTICAL PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 
(The numbers in brackets are those under which the Specifications wil 
printed and abridged, etc.) 
Published June 30, 1938.) 


Telescopic shock-absorber legs for aircraft undercarriages 


(Parkside, 


(Quadrant House, 55, 
been increased by the 
registered capital of 


| be 


Dowty, G. H 
(486,310). 
Moss, D. G. K., and Perrcr, H. C. (trading as MecHanism 

navigational instruments (486,315). 
Arr Pvusuicity, Lrp., Paurs, P, and Tucxgr, S. A.: 
(486,441). 
Aircraft Components, Ltp., and Bounp, R. H 
carriages for aircraft (486,211). 
Wittoucnusy, P. N., and WiLLoucusy 
undercarriages for aireraft (486,461). 
Lunpuoim, C. H.: Parachute packs (486,343). 
Benpitx AVIATION CorPoRATION: Brakes (486,239). 


32054. 


32999, Gyroscopic 


33071. Aerial posters 
uncer 


35859. Retractabk 


3350. Detta Co., Lrp.: Retractik 


7308. 
8785. 








